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VOW a new vehicle for 


words and pictures that sell! 


Entirely different, new formula coated papers 
providing all the beauty of costly printing 


paper at the price of ordinary paper. 


@ Rewarding our more than sixty-eight years of con- 
stant research and experimentation; climaxing our 
many important contributions to printing art and 
advertising, Kimberly-Clark Corporation has perfec- 
ted and now makes available a sensational new-type 
coated paper that allows printing results formerly 
obtained only with high-cost paper. 

What does this new-type paper mean to you? Just this: 
IF YOU HAVE BEEN BUYING HIGHEST QUAL- 
ITY PRINTING, you now can buy more printing at 
the same price by specifying Trufect*, Kimfect or 
Multifect* ! 

IF YOU HAVE A SMALL PRINTING BUDGEI 
which has limited you to cheap-appearing catalogs, 


"nee. U.S. PAT. OFF 





circulars and brochures, you now a 
to step-up to quality paper at /ittle, if any, 
extra cost! 


What is this new-type paper like? Just 
visualize the smoothest, cleanest, richest 
appearing printing paper you ever saw — 
that’s Trufect, Kimfect and Multifect —a 
grade to fit your needs and your budget. 


Seeing ¢s believing — Ask your printer or paper 
merchant to show you samples of this unique paper, 
or write Kimberly-Clark for proofs of printed results 
heretofore obtainable only with high-cost printing 
papers. You'll agree, these new-type papers do most 
for the money! They are available through your 
paper merchant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


New York: 122 East 42nd Street + Chicago: 8 South Michigan Avenue 
Los Angeles: 510 West Sixth Street 
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. "VU read an ad 


@ ‘I look for advertisements that display 
products I am planning to buy, ’ Chester 
Buckley told us. “An ad that I may pass 
up one time, I will read intensively on 





POWER TRANSMISSION 





at LOW COST 
with 
OKOWITE-CALLENDER PAPER CABLES another occasion—down to the smalle: 
Fe es wn type. It depends on my current interest.” 
=---— ES “Does that mean you prefer ads that 





are pretty complete—packed full of in- 


OKONITE.CALLENDER am formation?,”’ we asked him. 
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“Yes . . . On products that involve 


fairly large expenditures I like to get as 

















“These are very 
the fother and son series they used to the point. I'm interested, particu- ; . thle 
te ven. Thic ls on the come style.” larly once we've installed ehenl M60, much of the story as possible. Too many 
000 feet of underground in the past manufacturers assume that I know all 

two years.” ‘ 
about their products. But on bread-and- 


butter items, I’m more inclined to favor 
ads that tell the story briefly, and force 
fully. Unless some new feature ts pointed 









THERE'S ONLY ONE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 


How Long Will 
An Oil Last? 


Trt ONLY WAY yew cam padige how long ¢ turbene ox will 
last ie by bow long & has insted befere in actual service 
Me laber eatery test can be ..colersted te ere © qucker 
anewer Gargoyle DT E's were the frst ssccessbul turbeune 
ae in heametrede of turtenes they have green rehabhe serve 
for mxteon. (wenty or even mare years Ne other turtene 


up strongly or a picture catches my eye, 
I'm likely to assume that there’s nothing 


new, and pass on.” 


“But even an ad on standard insula- 
tors, which we use by the hundreds, can 
give interesting data. For example, the 
kind we use come packed in cases of 
thirty-two. These cases fit on the truck 
keeping the insulators intact and ready 
for use. They don’t rattle around, and 


hence our breakage is materially reduced. 
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1 know this company only through “This is in the same class with the 
their advertising which certainly regis- Okonite ad. | like the headline, and We just 
ters with me. They must be a big the little schematic drawing tells the 


outfit.” story. It's right up ovr alley.” the 
fied Fibreglas insulation.” 
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Markets in 1941 


Practically every market has been stimulated by the 


defense program but many industries have problems 


® WITH FEW EXCEPTIONS industry in general reached new 
high peaks of activity during 1940 which are expected to hold 
through 1941 and beyond. While there is wide plant expansion 
in some instances, in others the surplus business is being farmed out 
to manufacturers of entirely different equipment. Thus new 
buying factors are being established which can be covered most 
effectively with advertising. The application of new materials 
and equipment, in lieu of old ones now difficult to obtain, creates 
a need for defensive advertising which will maintain the position 
of these products until they are able to regain their markets. Many 
other problems face industries from both a marketing and buying 
standpoint, and here is how they are seen by business paper editors 
who know them most intimately: 





Air Conditioning, Heating 

1940 will probably show as one of 
the largest volume years in warm air 
furnace products since the first World 
War. 1941, from all indications, will 
be just as large and possibly larger. 
Although there are not authentic data, 
it is likely that the warm air industry 
produced and sold 525,000 furnaces 
of all sizes and types in 1940. 

The two factors which brought 
about this 1940 volume were the na- 
tional rearmament program and _ the 
increase in private house construction. 
These two factors—but in varying 
degree—will likely continue through 
1941. 
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Whereas the heating systems used 
in the barrack construction program 
during 1940 were mostly of the larger 
central heating type made only by 
the larger manufacturers in the in- 
dustry, the 1941 program dealing with 
small house for ofhcers and civilian 
workers near camps and armament 
plants will call for the smaller room 
and utility types of heaters which are 
made by practically all warm air fur- 
nace manufacturers. Thus with the 
probability that the bulk of housing 
in 1941 will be in the low cost 
bracket, the manufacturer and con- 
tractor will have to codperate in pro- 
viding an installed system at about 


1941 


six to nine per cent of the selling 
price of these low cost homes, or 
roughly a system for about $180 to 
$330. 

This situation can be solved in only 
two ways. Either the buyer must be 
sold the idea of increasing his per- 
centage of cost for heating or the 
manufacturer must produce cheaper 
units and the contractor must find 
ways of installing cheaper systems at 
increased gross profit margins. In 
this connection, FHA is already com- 
plaining of the poor quality and poor 
installation practices low-cost house 
builders are insisting upon. 

Quite possibly rigid specifications 
covering furnace construction and 
minimum installation practices by 
FHA will come out of the situation. 


The industry, through its national 
association—The National Warm Air 
Heating and Air Conditioning Asso- 
ciation—has produced a “‘Yardstick”’ 
—a booklet in which a “Good,” a 
“Fair,” and a “Poor” warm air system 
is explained in detail and illustrated 
so that any home owner or buyer; 
any architect or builder can specify 
what he wants or can judge what he 
is being offered. The intent of the 
“Yardstick” is to raise standards and 
if expectations are met, the booklet 
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will have a profound effect for the 
better on heating equipment -design 
and construction and on installation 
practices in coming years. — J. D. 
Witper, Editor, American Artisan. 
Indications are that new building 
in 1941 will be up about five per cent 
over 1940, thus bringing this business 
to the highest levels since 1929. We 
would anticipate, under these condi- 
tions, not less than a ten per cent in- 
crease in dollar volume of equipment 
sales in the heating, ventilating, and 
ir conditioning of buildings during 
1941. 


is due to the business that comes from 


The difference in percentages 


the modernizing and maintenance of 
existing buildings. 

Depending on material and labor 
costs, both of which may sharply in- 
crease during 1941, residential build- 
ing may rise or fall to an important 
extent. Industrial building for de- 
fense needs will probably be much 
more of a factor during the early 
months of the year than later, but 
this will not be the case if we become 
directly involved in the war. 

Coincident with a growing national 
income there is every reason to look 
for still further gains in automatic 
heat with oil, coal, and gas in houses. 
Along with the presently stimulated 
industrial activity, and with more and 
more emphasis being placed on indus- 
trial hygiene, we look for more busi- 
ness in industrial ventilation to ex- 
haust dangerous or unpleasant fumes 
and dusts; with the never-ceasing pres- 
sure On management for greater efh- 
ciency of production and improved 
personnel relations we expect a greater 
market for equipment which will al- 
low a more accurate control of con- 
trol temperature, humidity, cleanliness 
und odor of air in factories. 

We suggest that marketing execu- 
tives watch all of these dev clopments 
und, in addition, keep in touch with 
the gradual but apparently strong in- 
crease in interest in radiant heating, 
und that they bear in mind that in 
heating and air conditioning of build- 
ings the market in existing buildings 
is, year after year, almost equal to that 
in new buildings.—CLirrorp StrRock, 
Editor, Heating & Ventilating. 


Automotive Industry 

Although the automobile industry 
made much of its resources available 
tor the national defense program in 


the year just closed, 1940 still was one 


of the most productive in the indus- 
An estimated 4,625,000 


try's history. 
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Gift to Industry 


BOWER 


Bower Roller Bearing Company, Detroit, in- 
jects a little holiday spirit into its December 
pages with good eye appeal, but at the 
same time keeping the product out in front 


motor cars and trucks were produced 
in the United States and Canada, mak- 
ing 1940 the third biggest year on 
record, exceeded only by 1929 and 
1937. The year’s output was twenty- 
four per cent greater than 1939. 

An estimated 31,599,723 motor ve- 
hicles were registered in the United 
States at the close of the year, the 
highest registration in history and an 
increase of 4.2 per cent over the 1939 
registration. 

The industry already has received 
more than $1,000,000,000 in arma- 
ment orders from the United States 
and Great Britain and is busily en- 
gaged in an expansion program to 
fill them. The Automotive Com- 
mittee for Air Defense is coordinat- 
ing facilities for the manufacture of 
12,000 
$500,000,000. 

What the industry will do in 1941 


is dependent on the extent and char- 


bombing planes V alued at 


acter of national defense needs but 
leaders of the industry are confident 
that they have the productive capacity 
available to turn out motor cars and 
trucks for domestic needs and still do 
all that is asked of them in rearming 
the nation. Design changes for 1942 
models are going forward, although 
the manufacturers realize they are lim- 
ited as to tool and die facilities and 
the changes of necessity may be minor 
ones. 

Any shortage of raw materials, such 
as steel or copper, is not generally an- 
ticipated before the fall of 1941, if at 
all. Diversion of skilled labor to de- 










fense projects is another factor but 
this again is not expected to be of 
major importance before late in 1941, 
as the national defense program will 
not be in full swing until that time. 

The sales outlook for the first half 
of 1941 is very bright and sales execu- 
tives look for gains of fifteen to thirty 
per cent on the 1941 models. Na- 
tional defense spending is expected to 
stimulate used car sales and forestall 
Profits, 


however, have been greatly reduced by 


any piling up of inventories. 


higher taxes. 

Granted the men and the materials, 
the automobile industry anticipates a 
good year in 1941 but the interna- 
tional situation makes it hazardous to 
forecast just how good it will be.— 
Editor, 


JuuiaN Cuase, Directing 


Automotive Industries. 


Aviation 

During 1940 the aviation industry 
passed through the early stages of 
growth from small to big business. 
This was particularly true of the mili- 
tary manufacturing division of the in- 
dustry which, under the stress of the 
defense emergency, began a major ex- 
tension of productive capacity. 

The defense program now calls for 
a three-fold expansion in floor space 
and a five-fold expansion in person- 
nel, and a productive capacity of 
40,000 or more airplanes per year by 
the middle of 1942. The present 
backlog of defense orders is just un- 
der three and one-half billion dollars, 
and the defense program calls for more 
than three billion dollars worth of air- 
planes per year for the duration of the 
emergency. For a time engine pro- 
duction constituted a bottleneck, but 
as the year closed it was rapidly catch- 
ing up with airplane production; some 
of the advance types of aircraft under 
the defense program came along more 
slowly than was expected, giving the 
engine industry an opportunity to 
catch up. 

Indications are that the automotive 
industry will take a prominent part 
in aircraft and engine manufacturing 
and such companies as Ford, Packard, 
Buick, Studebaker, Briggs Body, and 
others are planning to contribute 
equipment for parts for the aircraft 
and engine industries. 
scored the 
greatest advances in its history, with 
scheduled air trafhc showing an in- 
crease of sixty per cent over that of 
1939, and private flying doubling its 
increased 


Commercial aviation 


mileage. Licensed _ pilots 
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from 20,000 in 1939 to 55,000 in 
1940, with 100,000 expected for 1941, 
stimulated by the rapid expansion of 
the civilian training program of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. Some 
§00 college and 300 non-college units 
were giving free government instruc- 
tion to young men between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five, and 45,- 
000 were expected to be trained in 
this way during the year. In addition 
to this civilian training, the Army Air 
Corps increased its training facilities 
three-fold to meet the defense pro- 
curement program. 

Light plane manufacturing almost 
doubled and probably totalled 5,000 
at the end of 1940. 


Spurred by the shortage of airports 
which has developed from more inten- 
sive airline operation, and occupation 
of strategic municipal airports by the 
armed forces, Congress made its first 
appropriation for direct airport devel- 
opment and improvement. The $40,- 
000,000 allotment will be used mainly 
to improve about 250 airports.—LeEs- 
wig E. Nevitie, Editor, Aviation. 
Building 

Probably for the first time in ten 
years there is solid agreement in the 
building industry. Building will be 
better in 1941—much better, and 
every kind of building will be better 
—residential, factory, commercial, and 
the like. But when we get all through 
forecasting the volume of construc- 
tion, there are still some interesting 
problems peculiar to today. 

One of these is housing for defense 
workers. In general this housing will 
be of two types: Rental units, largely 
built by the government, and single 
family houses, now expected to be 
built by private builders. 

Housing Coordinator Chas. F. Pal- 
mer has said of defense housing that, 
as a rough division, the government 
expects to do forty per cent and pri- 
vate builders are expected to do the 
remaining sixty per cent. It is esti- 
mated that a total of perhaps 200,000 
or more residential units will be need- 
ed for defense. 

This would mean that the govern- 
ment is expecting private industry to 
120,000 
units, just for defense. From the 


provide nearly residential 
physical standpoint this is not a big 
job for the building industry. We 
built last year well over half-a-mil- 
lion. Another hundred thousand or 
so could be taken in stride. During 





The New Year. . . with New Problems 


By RICHARD P. DODDS 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, O., 
and President of National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association 


@ WHEN YOU see these words the 
New Year will have been ushered in 
with the usual fanfare of drums, 
whistles, popping corks, and hang- 
overs. A few—a 
pathetically small 
group—will have 
spent the waning 
hours of 1940 in 
their churches 
asking for- 
giveness for the 
sins of the world 
and _ petitioning 
guidance 





Divine 


R. P. DODDS 


throughout t he 
perplexing days 
of the year ahead. But regardless of 
how we saluted it—this is now the 
New Year. 

1941 will offer each of us a host of 
problems but few predetermined an- 
swers. They must be solved by us 
and our managements. And never be- 
fore have advertising managers been 
given such varied opportunities to 
make themselves invaluable to the 
companies they serve. In your organ- 
ization and mine there are men—good 
executives, make no mistake in that— 
whose “operating-type” minds scorn 
the thought that good products must 
always be promoted to be sold. Finan- 
cial minded executives who must be 
shown that regardless of their continu- 
ing desire to keep current the flow of 
dividend checks to stockholders, there 
always comes a day when the pretty 
bubble of prosperity is broken, and 
salesmen must pay court again to cus- 
tomers whom they took for granted 
when the goose was hanging high. 
Sales managers, who if they are worth 
even a grain of salt, must constantly 
be kept aware that advertising is the 


the last boom the industry’s peak was 
1,000,000 in 1926. 

The real problem is contained in 
these two questions: Who will finance 
houses for defense workers, and are 
private builders to assume all of the 
risk involved ? 

Exploring these questions a little 
brings to light some interesting prob- 
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good right arm of selling and so long 
as they keep a single salesman in a 
given territory they must support his 
efforts with well planned and with 
well executed advertising and _ sales 
promotion. 

And finally there is top manage- 
ment. From their seat on_ high 
Olympus, they survey their domain 
stretched out far below them. Some- 
where in the crowd is a man, loyal to 
the core, who looks upward with be- 
seeching eyes that say, “Call upon me. 
I’m fitted to help you. 
the best years of my life—at very 


I’m devoting 


modest pay—to equip myself to help 
you in your unrelenting struggle to 
show a net profit for your and my 
company’s operation.” 

These and others must be made con- 
scious of the part we are fitted to play 
in weaving today’s complicated eco- 
nomic tapestry. The executives who 
direct industry are smart—else they 
wouldn’t be where they are today— 
so why not begin now to make our- 
selves as welcome in the boss’s office 
as the sales manager, the plant man- 
ager, the auditor, or any other whose 
hopes, aspirations, and objectives par- 
allel our own. Some, of course, will 
fail. Others will succeed. But the 
general level of appreciation of who 
we are, what we can do, and how 
well we are fitted to serve our com- 
panies will rise to a point never 
reached before. 

Let’s make 1941 a truly real and 
honest New Year. We cannot ac- 
complish our objectives by bull, 
blarney, or baloney. It must be on 
the basis of quick perception that 
there is a tool in management’s work 
kit that is too new, bright and shiny 
looking. It needs to be worn off a 
bit, possibly chipped a little and in 
other ways be made to show signs 
of hard, effective, and continuous use. 

That tool is advertising and sales 
promotion—and this is the New Year! 


lems. Defense is looked upon as a 
temporary necessity and workers who 
are now getting jobs in any industry 
on work that savors of defense are, 
generally speaking, considered by lead- 
ing agencies as bad risks because of 
the probable temporary nature of their 
activities. Lenders reason that money 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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By A. F. DAVIS 


Vice-President, The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland 


Educational Program iA Backleune 
of Lincoln's Promotion 


Text books, schools, and competitions have played 
important parts in Lincoln Electric's marketing effort 


@ DURING a recent boom in indus 
trial activity which caused a shortage 
of houses in Peoria, Ill., the R. G. 
LeTourneau Company designed and 
built homes for its employees right in 
its own plant. As a means of trans- 
ferring them from the plant to their 
permanent site, some were pushed into 
the Illinois river and floated across to 
the opposite shore. It was a strange 
sight! But people did not know it 
was made possible only because the 
homes were waterproof—because they 
were built of steel arc welded. 

The electric arc welding process has 
made possible the manufacture of 
many modern wonders—the light- 
weight, streamlined train, the modern 
battleship, the automobile, the sub- 
marine, the pipe line and others too 
numerous to mention. There has been 
a vast increase in the use of this proc 
ess in almost every metal working 
shop—in good times and bad—in all 
types of metal production work. All 
of these developments ire backed by 


| 
has continuously 


2 company which 
promoted welding. Some of its sales 
activities have been adopted as stand 
ard for the entire welding industry. 

The company referred to is the Lin- 
coln Electric Company which began 
in 1892, when J. C. 


in business repairing electric motors 


Lincoln started 


He started with a capical of $250. It 
did not take Mr. Lincoln very long 
to see that manufacturing motors was 
more profitable than repairing them. 
So he went into the manufacturing 
business. This marked the company’s 
first adjustment to change—a policy 


16 


destined to contribute greatly to its 
successful operations. 

As the company grew, other items 
were added to its line and by 1915 
there was danger of its becoming a 
miniature General Electric. It decided 
to limit its production to only two 
lines—motors and welding equipment. 
This was the company’s second major 
adjustment. It changed the whole 
future of the company and estab- 
lished its leading position in the in- 
dustry. 

This momentous decision was due 
to the company’s absolute conviction 


of the value of electric welding. Fus- 


ing metals by the electric arc was first 
considered in the 1800's. Practical 
use was not made of this idea, how- 
ever, until 1907 when Lincoln built 
a number of welders for a concern 
which used them for brazing copper 
bonds to street car rails. This marked 
the earliest practical use of electric 
arc welding. 

Seeing the possibilites, the Lincoln 
Electric Company began using weld- 
ers in its own production, for filling 
up holes in castings. At that time, 
the company’s principal line was alter- 
nating current motors. Arc welding 


supplanted cast iron construction in 
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Students in the welding school at The Lincoln Electric Company plant in Cleveland, where 
employes of users of Lincoln equipment may go for four weeks of practical instruction 
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Typical of the educational character of literature produced by The Lincoln Electric Company are the two volumes shown on either end in 
the above group. The one on the left is a standard welding reference guide of 1,125 pages and 1,557 illustrations. The volume at the right, 


consisting of 1,400 pages, is made up of 109 papers on the application of arc welding which were entered in the $200,000 Industrial Progress 
Award Program sponsored by the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation. The brochure in the middle was used to announce the competition 


manufacture of certain parts. In 


welding became the chief 


method or production. 


time, 


In view of this, it was logical that 
become one of the 
A process orig- 


welders should 
company’s chief lines. 
inally used only as a manufacturing 
tool becoming its main product. 

For years arc welding was used al- 
most entirely in industry for mainte- 
nance purposes. Its use for all sorts 
of repairs increased rapidly. How- 
ever, maintenance was not accepted 
as the limit of the usefulness. Its 
range of application was increased to 
include manufacture, fabrication, and 
construction. As a result, original 
production (not maintenance), be- 
came its largest use. 

This accomplishment is an excel- 
lent example of the adaptation of 
methods and policies to change, of 
seeking opportunities for application 
of the process and of solving prob- 
lems in connection with it. The suc- 
cess of arc welding as a manufactur- 
ing method was largely hampered, in 
the early days, by the fact that the 
weld metal was weaker than the parts 
welded due to porosity and brittle- 
ness. However, development of the 
shielded arc process overcame this ob- 
jection, and improvements have been 
numerous and rapid. The scope and 
utility of arc welding now extends to 
every branch of industry. 

While these improvements were be- 
ing made in the process, the welding 
machines were becoming lighter and 
more compact, therefor easier to use 
and move about. That these develop- 


ments were largely completed by the 


time the depression struck, was fortu- 
nate for the welding industry. 
During the depression, the manage- 
ment of the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany showed the ability to adjust it- 
self to a radically different economic 
situation. It saw, in the depression, 
a great opportunity rather than a ca- 
lamity. It saw that manufacturers in 
many fields would have to re-adjust 
It would be neces- 
sary to lower costs and, if possible, 


their businesses. 


improve the quality of their products. 
A means of accomplishing these ends 
was available with electric arc weld- 
ing. 

To sell the arc welding production 
principle and not merely equipment 
is Lincoln’s basic selling policy. Its 


main job is to merchandise a new 





theory of manufacturing. Its prod- 
uct makes it possible for this theory 


Rather 


than selling the equipment, the com- 


to be carried into practice. 


pany sells what the equipment will do. 

The company’s entire selling policy 
is educational. Its salesmen are trained 
in the fundamentals of arc welding 
and their job is to interest manufac- 
turers in the process, to demonstrate 
how it improves products and cuts 
their costs. 

Literature plays a big part in the 
company’s marketing program supple- 
menting the work of the salesmen. 
The backbone of this literature is the 
“Procedure Handbook of Arc Weld- 
ing Design and Practice,” which is 
revised regularly. The sixth edition 


It contains 


was brought out in 1940. 
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Two of the three Lincoln Electric house publications (shown at the left) are tabloid size and 
printed in rotogravure; both are designed to stimulate greater use of welding in industry. 
"The Stabilizer" goes to operators and contains material submitted by them on a blank page 
which is run as page three in each issue for that purpose. All are issued every other month 
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1,125 pages and a total of 1,557 
illustrations. The handbook is the 
standard welding reference guide 
for engineers, designers and others 
throughout industry, and is used as 
1 text book by leading schools and 
colleges. It sells for $1.50 in the 
United States, $2 elsew here. 

Also published regularly (every 
other month), is a magazine for weld- 
ers called “The Welder’s Stabilizer” 


in which the practical experiences of 


operators, written by themselves, is 





printed. Each issue contains a blank 





page upon which the reader can de- 





scribe some welding job he handled or 





in regard to which he seeks informa- 





tion. Such descriptions serve as ma- 





terial for the magazine. 
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Direct mail and special bulletins for selected 
distribution form a strong section of Lin- 
coln Electric's promotional effort. Here are 
a few, the character of which may be seen 
from the covers and typical inside pages 


Some of the other literature issued 
is as follows: structural studies in arc 
welding for architects and structural 
engineers; machine design studies for 
engineers and designers; and, lessons 
in arc welding. The company also 
publishes a magazine for all welding 
operators. This educational material 
has aided substantially in the promo- 
tion of arc welding. 

The Lincoln Electric Company 
maintains a welding school for the 
training of operators in Cleveland. 
This school is now in its twenty-third 
year of continuous operation, training 
thousands of men in the art of elec- 
tric arc welding. The necessity of 
instructing purchasers of arc welding 
equipment in its proper use, led to the 
establishment of this school, which is 
another principal educational activity 
of the company. 

The course takes four weeks and is 
free to men who are sent to the school 
by their companies, provided they are 
users of Lincoln machines. However, 
the men or their employers have to 
pay their own expenses. Men who are 
not associated with any organization, 
pay a nominal charge for this course. 

Another course, designed particu- 
larly for engineers, designers, produc- 
tion executives, and others offered by 
the company is an intensive five-day 
course given every month except July 
in Cleveland, in coéperation with the 
John Huntington Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. This course is given under the 
direction of a well-known welding 
engineer and is attended by men from 
all over the world. A similar course 
is given from time to time in numer- 
ous other cities. 

Electric welding equipment is man- 
ufactured in a complete range of 
sizes from the small hand welders up 
to the large, specially designed engine- 
driven units and automatic carbon arc 
machines. Once installed, the small 
welders are likely to be used steadily 
for standard work. However, this is 
not necessarily true of the welders de- 
signed for special production jobs. 
The product may be changed to some 
other form of construction, so that 
electric welding may lose out in that 
particular application. It is, there- 
fore, not necessarily true that once a 
concern is sold, it will stay sold. It 









































































is for this reason that the Lincoln 
Electric Company must continue its 
educational effort as the principal job 
of its marketing campaign. 

The biggest resistance to electric 
welding, however, is the opposition to 
change on the part of production 
engineers. Electric welding is such a 
wide departure from conventional 
construction that to adopt it would 
be a big jump mentally. In other 
cases arc welding may have been ac- 
cepted for more or less obvious uses, 
but the production executives are not 
willing to sit down and do the hard 
thinking required to initiate it into 
less obvious applications. 

To arouse interest in and gain ac- 
ceptance for arc welding through in- 
dustry, the company maintains a con- 
sistent policy of publication advertis- 
ing, publicity, and direct mail. In all 
such work, the keynote is savings in 
cost, increased structural qualities, 
faster production, reduced weight, 
and the other advantages permitted 
in manufacture, fabrication, construc- 
tion, and maintenance by the arc weld- 
ing process. 

In its present advertising program, 
the company is utilizing conversation- 
type copy, the conversation taking 
place between a typical industrial ex- 
ecutive and his “Alter Ego,” or inner 
self. The executive is pictured in 
conventional photographic styles with 
“Alter Ego” in quarter tone to sug- 
gest the spiritual or mental self. 
“Alter Ego” reasons with the outer 
self to follow the wise and logical 
course rather than be influenced by 
convention and opposition to change. 
(See IM, Dec. ’40, p. 78.) The com- 
pany’s agency is The Griswold-Eshle- 
man Company, Cleveland. 

Resistance to change (and, inciden- 
tally, to electric welding), was one of 
the principal reasons for the award 
program sponsored in 1937-38 by the 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foun- 
dation. From the standpoint of the 
number and value of the awards given, 
this was one of the largest programs 
ever held, and probably the largest in 
the industrial field. The program 
provided for 446 awards totaling 
$200,000. 

The purpose of the program was 
to encourage scientific interest in arc 
welding and to stimulate the study of 
it. The Foundation’s object is to pro- 
mote research in arc welding and to 
further the development of the indus- 
try through advance in the knowledge 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Industrial advertisers will not splurge in 1941 but 
maintain efforts with carefully selected objectives 


@ WITH THE MEMORY of what happened to business during 
the World War still lingering in their minds, industrial manufac- 
turers are approaching 1941 marketing problems with calm delib- 
eration and noticeable lack of any desire to either curtail advertis- 
ing and promotional activities or put them on an inflationary basis. 
Instead, industrial advertising for 1941 will proceed much on the 
same plane as it has during the past year doing a steady promotional 
job, in some cases veering to institutional although practical; others 
will make a definite effort to lay the groundwork for sales in new 
markets when conditions reapproach normal. New movies, new 
sales manuals, more direct mail, and some general media will take 
the increases in budgets which range up to the twenty per cent 
mark. Here’s how the advertisers tell about it: 


Abrasives 

R. E. Taytor, Sates RESEARCH 
MANAGER, NORTON COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass.: We anticipate no 
radical change from our usval poli- 
cies governing advertising and sales 


promotion. 


Air Conditioning Equipment 

Water A. Bower, ADVERTISING 
AND PusBiic RELATIONS MANAGER, 
CARRIER CORPORATION, SYRACUSE, 
N. Y.: Our sales promotional activi- 
ties for 1941 are being based to meet 
the dislocation of market as caused 
by the extraordinary influence of the 
defense crisis. While Carrier air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration have been 
serving in many industries for a num- 
ber of years, some of these industries 
are assuming greater market impor- 
tance during the present emergency. 
Inasmuch as our technique and engi- 
neering services were used throughout 
industry during World War I, we 
have the previous experience to em- 
phasize to us the importance of meet- 
ing our new and enlarged opportuni- 
ties. 

During 1941 we shall advertise to 


more industries through the business 
magazines and will also extend our 
direct mail to industry. This is also 
true in the case of magazine advertis- 
ing for the commercial markets, such 
as restaurants, theatres, etc. We are 
also planning for our first motion pic- 
ture and will also institute a dealer 
house organ. Our copy appeals 
will be a continuation of our 
present program with the shifting of 
emphasis from time to time, accord- 
ing to the opportunity for making the 
best impressions upon the various mar- 
kets. 


Business Equipment 

Orrick MACHINERY MANUFACTUR- 
ER: The question of maintenance of 
normal marketing and customer rela- 
tions in the face of plants operating 
at capacity in connection with the 
preparedness program has not yet af- 
fected us. It appears that our normal 
marketing activities will enable us to 
increase our volume of sales in the 
same proportion as payrolls are in- 
creased and offices are expanded. For 
that reason, our appropriation remains 
the same as in 1940. 
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Our year end figures are not yet in 
so it will be impossible to give you 
any information on this subject even 
though it looks as if there will be a 
substantial increase over sales of 1939. 
We naturally expect an increase in 
1941. Our promotional activities, 
customer relations, and advertising 
will follow substantially the outline of 
what we did in these departments in 
1940. 

L. B. RHopEs, ADVERTISING MANA- 
GER, Lyon Meta Propucts, INc., 
Aurora, ILt.: Our budget goes up 
automatically with sales. On a quar- 
terly basis, we get a set percentage of 
previous quarter gross sales. It’s a 
swell arrangement. No scrapping or 
conferring on how much you are go- 
ing to spend. It’s set. If there is 
any unspent at the end of the quarter 


we carry it over. 


Construction Equipment 


H. F. Barrow, THE Austin-WEstT- 
ERN Roapd MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Aurora, IvL.: It happens that Austin- 
Western is going to be announcing a 
lot of new machines within another 
two or three months. 

There are some uncertainties as to 
release dates, etc., etc., and the net re- 
sult is that we have not been able to 
do a real job of planning promotional 
activities, or preparing an advertising 
budget and program. However, Aus- 
tin- Western will not permit the “De- 
fense orders” it now has and expects to 
get, to interfere with its long range 
program of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 

B. P. Span, GARDNER-DENVER 
Company, Quincy, ILL.: We are ex- 
panding our advertising appropri- 
ation approximately ten per cent. 


We do this with the definite belief 
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that, although business is very good, 
it is absolutely necessary for a national 
advertiser to keep up with or ahead of 
the parade. We are adding a number 
of vertical publications to our sched- 
ule so that we may make a firmer con- 
centration of ‘our copy in definite 
fields. We are, also, increasing our 
foreign coverage, and will gear our 
copy along the “tell all” line. Our 
business has been definitely better for 
the year of 1940, and we look for 


even a greater increase during 1941. 


Electrical Equipment 

Roperrt L. HAMILTON, SALES 
MANAGER, THe DumMorE COMPANY, 
RACINI Wis.: We have decided to 
step up our appropriation and I can 
surely tell you that “seventeen actual 
-ase histories” as presented by Mr. 
Gebhart of Philadelphia helped con 
vince me that it was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Our appropriation has gone up about 
ten or twelve per cent. We are go 
ing in for prestige building campaign 
of direct mail to our distributors and 
the series will be sent to you later. 

In our estimation here at Dumore 
we must carry on our sales and adver- 
tising promotion stronger than ever 
before. If we do, we will be able to 
ride out the storm when it really 
hits. 

K. W. Casnu, ADVERTISING AND 
SALES PROMOTION MANAGER, PENN 
Erecrric SwircH Company, Go 
SHEN, INpb.: We contemplate a slight 
increase in our advertising and sales 
promotion budget for next year pretty 
much in line with our increase in 
business this year over last and our 
projected increase in business for 1941. 

Our business for 1940 has in 
creased approximately thirty-five per 
cent over 1939, and the prospects for 
business in 1941, at least during the 
first half, are materially in excess of 
1940 business. 

We are not making any particular 
change in our advertising or copy ap- 
peals for 1941. We do expect to doa 
broader job, however, and if the pro- 
ductive capacity of our plant is taxed 
iny great extent beyond our present 
production, it may be necessary to 
slip into our advertising an appeal to 
our customers to be patient with us on 
deliveries. We have just about reached 
that stage now. 

We expect to go ahead with our 
very extensive program of educational 
work in the matter of trade training 
on the application and use of our 
control equipment. For a firm such as 
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CLEARING HOUSE SERVICE 


FOR ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Westinghouse uses this unusual technique 
to call attention to one of the pages in its 
catalog filed in ‘Sweet's” and to further 
emphasize a number of points in the copy 


ours, manufacturing accessory equip- 
ment, this seems to be the most pro- 
ductive sales promotion activity in 
which we can invest our appropria- 
tion. 

ELectricaAL E@QuIPMENT MANU- 
FACTURER: Our 1940 business is ap- 
proximately fifty per cent greater than 
our 1939 volume. From the way mat- 
ters stand, it seems that 1941 will 
surpass 1940. 

However, we are not only going to 
continue our sales promotion, cus- 
tomer relations, and advertising as in 
the past, but I sincerely believe our 
efforts in this field will be greatly ex- 
tended. In this respect, we are con- 
templating a fairly large institutional 
type of campaign in some of the gen- 
eral business magazines such as Time. 

Copy appeals will remain funda- 
mentally the same because we have 
found through the Starch surveys, 
that we seem to be using the right 
approach so far as reader interest is 
concerned. 

At the same time, we have tenta- 
tively planned a very ambitious pub- 
lic relations program which now is in 
the hands of our management group 


for approval. 


Industrial Equipment 
and Supplies 

D. C. Mrner, MANAGER, ADVER- 
ristNG DEPARTMENT, E. F. HouGu- 
ron & Co., PHmaApELPHIA: We ex- 
pect an increase of not more than 
eight per cent to ten per cent in our 
advertising appropriation. We look 


for 1941 to be a big year, particularly 
in the metal working branch of our 
business. We intend to do intensive 
sales promotion in peace-time fields in- 
cluding textile, tanneries, paper mills 
and other industries not primarily 
boosted by direct war orders. By this 
means we hope to establish ourselves 
more firmly in these fields and cushion 
the bump which may come after the 
war is over. 

Vatve MaNuracturer: I feel that 
there is considerable danger of exag- 
gerated statement in connection with 
the effect of the preparedness program 
on industrial operations and also on in- 
dustrial advertising programs. While 
many small companies with specialized 
lines are naturally sold out on prepar- 
edness work, the majority of big com- 
panies, particularly those with staple 
lines, are not oversold and can further 
increase capacity to take care of both 
the preparedness program and normal 
industrial buying. In our own case, 
many departments are working at 
maximum capacity, but on the other 
hand we have other departments sup- 
plying staple products for general in- 
dustry which are not particularly af- 
fected by the munitions program and 
which are feeling the increase in busi- 
ness only as direct contractors have to 
step up their capacity and in turn have 
to buy for improved maintenance and 
enlargement programs. 

Our’ 1941 total appropriation for 
advertising sales promotion, catalogs, 
and exhibits will not be immediately 
increased over our 1940 level. We 
feel that we have about the same job 
to do as in 1940, and we have about 
the same margin of profit on which to 
do it. That statement may call for 
explanation in two respects: First, 
while we are expecting at least a fifteen 
per cent increase in volume next year 
over 1940, there is no evidence to 
support any expectation of a corre- 
sponding increase in net profit. A 
great percentage of the emergency 
business which is offered today in our 
field is definitely low-profit business, 
not only for us individually but for 
our entire industry. In the second 
place, a company with the investment 
which we have is in no danger of go- 
ing up into the excess profit bracket so 
when we spend a dollar for advertising 
we are actually spending one hundred 
cents. 

As indicated, we see the job in 1941 
as not greatly different from that in 
1940. We want to maintain position 
and continue to support our wide- 
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spread field-selling organization. With 
the large volume of business that will 
be offered in 1941, there is no impor- 
tant part that additional advertising 
can play to bring us an increased 
percentage of that total volume. 
There is, therefore, no important im- 
mediate need for stepping up the total 
expenditure and, as pointed out, there 
is no immediate likelihood of having 
greatly enlarged profit reserves out of 
which to spend with the hope of fu- 
ture benefit. 


Laundry Equipment 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT MANUFAC- 
rURER: A very large percentage of 
our total productive capacity in our 
plants is assigned to government busi- 
ness. Considering the fact that the 
general business improvement has also 
stimulated our commercial or normal 
business, we, as so many other manu- 
facturers, are confronted with a seri- 
ous problem. In our particular case, 
we cannot look to a continuation of 
preparedness orders, because our type 
of product only will be required with 
the establishing of certain facilities. 

We consider it our duty as loyal pa- 
triots to give preparedness orders every 
precedence. On the other hand we will 
strain every facility to look after our 
normal business and we will particu- 
larly continue our advertising with 
respect to business papers, direct by 
mail, catalogs, motion pictures, etc. In 
place of reducing the sales force, we 
will add to it in an intelligent way 
because we are optimistic enough to 
believe that 


years of excellent business and do not 


we shall have several 


propose to permit competition to make 
inroads on our business while we are 
temporarily doing our rightful share 
for the good of our country. 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT MANUFAC- 
TURER: This company is very definite- 
ly aware of its obligation to the indus- 
try we have served for so many years, 
and under no circumstances (unless 
there is a must), will we take more 
defense orders into our plant than we 
can handle. As a matter of fact, we 
have well over a million dollars worth 
of government orders in the plant 
now, and a chance for many times this. 
However, we are not trying to bite 
off more than we can chew. True, we 
have two shifts working, and later 
may go to three. But this will not be 
done unless we are short of men to 
handle the job. 


We anticipate an increase in our 
idvertising appropriation, mainly, and 








Members of the advertising department of Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., prepar- 
ing material for a presentation for the company's twenty-third annual wholesalers conven- 
tion. From left to right are Robert Kreider, Edward W. Hermann, and John P. Young, manager 


naturally, for the purpose of securing 
more of the sales dollars that are in 
circulation. However, a good share 
of this increase will be used in main- 
taining our name in the industry we 
serve. We expect to do more “spot”’ 
advertising as well. By that I mean 
advertising machines that have a spe- 
cific application in the defense indus- 
try. Our company does not subscribe 
to the theory that because we have all 
th. business we can handle we should 
not advertise. 

Our 1940 advertising appropria- 
tion was in excess of that of 1939, and 
we anticipate spending more in 1941 
than we did in 1940. 


Machine Tools 


Douctas T. HAMILTON, PUBLICITY 
MANAGER, THE FELLOWS GEAR 
SHAPER COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, VT.: 
Because of the conditions which exist 
in the machine tool industry we have 
not felt it advisable, of course, either 
to increase or decrease our advertising 
appropriation, and instead of carrying 
on a selling campaign on any one par- 
ticular product, we are doing what 
might be termed “institutional adver- 
tising,” in an effort to keep the pros- 
pective customer informed as to our 
methods of producing gears. Another 
factor to look out for is that we do 
not wish to solicit business for special 
equipment, and consequently, we are 
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holding down the advertising on equip- 
ment that we are not in a position to 
produce in any quantities at this time. 
In other words our efforts are being 
directed toward the selling of our 
standard products which we are in a 
position now to make in comparatively 


large quantity. 


T. C. DuMonpD, ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER, GEORGE GORTON MACHINE 
CoMPANY, Racine, Wis.: For 1941 
we have increased our advertising bud- 
get slightly in order to “up” our pre- 
vious paper space by approximately 
ten per cent. In addition we hope dur- 
ing the coming year to produce either 
a slide film or a movie, neither of 
which we have had before. Likewise, 
we hope to develop a sales manual for 
future use. 

We are in the same situation as all 
machine tool builders, and are sold out 
for nearly all of 1941 at the present 
writing. However, we do not want 
to let up on our advertising, but hope 
to use this period to build up company 
prestige, make our name better known 
and to prepare ourselves with sales 
tools which we will need much more 
in the years to come. 

In addition we plan to experiment 
with different types of copy and dif- 
ferent publications in order to deter- 
mine what media and methods will 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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By LOUIS H. BRENDEL 
Manager Jobber Relations 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Keeping the Dishributer Hapnpy-- 


and Working 


Here are some of the things which Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore does to help distributors 


@ MOST mill supply distributors, as 
every one knows, have thousands of 
items to sell. This fact was emphatic 
illy impressed on a vendor recently 
uw hen, during a talk to the sales or- 
ganization of a leading mid-continent 
distributor, he said, “We realize that 
you salesmen probably have 10,000 
things to sell.” 10,000, hell,” came 


1 voice from the audience, “70,000!” 


That is what any vendor is con- 
fronted with whose products are sold 
by mill supply houses There, in a 
nutshell, 1s what our company also 
taces. It we are to profit from the 
tremendous latent potential sales abil 
ity of this national distributing or 
ganization, Wwe must perform two 
major { ind several minor) operations. 
First, we must cause the distributor 
salesmen to want to sell our products. 
Second, we must do everything within 
our power /o make it easy for these 


salesmen to sell our broducts 


lo appreciate more clearly yust W hat 
our problem is you should know that 
we have approximately 1,500 oilfield 
ind mill supply distributors stocking 
ind selling our products It must 
never be forgotten for a moment that 
the responsibility for the sale of these 
stocks never ceases to be the vendor's 
ours in this Case The principal 
products made by our company and 
sold through jobbers are Ashcroft 
pressure Hancock “500 
Brine 
eters and Consolidated safety and re 


lief valves All of these items have 


raueves, 





I’ valves, American thermom 


i comparatively low unit sales value 


but to compensate for this, every in- 
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increase sales 
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Pages from one of the most effective pieces used by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., in 
building good will and creating a friendly interest among its distributors. The booklet carried 
a short sketch and candid photo of each man in the company's main sales office so that dis- 
tributor personnel might have some idea of who they are corresponding with. The request 
made on the last two pages for similar data from the distributors brought a favorable response 


dustrial or power plant is a prospect. 
Every smoke stack is a potential cus- 


tomer tor some of our products. 


Make Them Want to 
Sell Your Products 

You can catch more flies with mo- 
lasses than you can with vinegar. We 
know that this homely bit of philoso- 
phy applies 100 per cent to selling 
through distributors. We are gravely 
iware of the importance of showing 
our distributors’ men that we are 
human, that we are sympathetic, that 
our company is composed of a lot of 
guys just like them, that we like 
them, that we are trying tohelp 
them, and above all, that we want 
them to like us. 

To accomplish a part of the goal 


just mentioned we recently prepared 






a mailing piece to these salesmen that 
is producing gratifying and enthusias- 
tic results. This piece is in the form 
of a small booklet showing a candid 
photograph and a brief paragraph con- 
cerning each man in our main office 
sales department. Here, at last, was 
a chance for our distributors’ “in- 
side” and “outside” organizations to 
come behind the scenes at Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore. An opportunity to 
see what “Gene” Dederer and others, 
who have been answering their letters 
for years, really look like. 

The title, “Howdy! Let’s Get 
Acquainted,” and the introduction 
both require no further explanation to 
show the friendly feeling we are striv- 
ing to develop. Here is the introduc- 
tion: 

When you write us you may sometimes 
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i. PD ST: 


wonder who are the people that answe: 
you 

These men are just like you—the same 
kind of likable, human chaps. They have 
wives that are still their sweethearts. They 
are crazy about their children. 

Every last one of our boys is trying his 
darnedest to make Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore the finest company in the country 
Every one of them is working to beat the 
band to make good—just like you. 

Our Sales Department is mighty proud 
that they won the Soft Ball Competition 
this year. Some are camera fans, some 
build boats, some are nuts about fishing 
most of them spend more dough than they 
should on their hobbies, but have a lot ot 
fun—about the same as you. Being hu- 
man, regular fellows, they make occa- 
sional mistakes. When they learn how 
these mistakes have annoyed or em- 
barrassed you—they feel mighty bad and 
hope to do better 

You'd like every one of us, and we 
would like you, if you could drop in to 
see us, or if we could visit and chat with 
you. Since only a few of us have this 
opportunity, the boys behind the scenes 
at M.M.&@M. are taking this means of 
getting better acquainted and _ saying 


Howdy! 

The write-up under each of our 
men’s pictures was just as simple and 
unaffected. For example, here’s one: 


G. E. Wadsworth (“Ted”) Ted is a 
correspondent in our Hancock Valve Di- 
vision He has worked with our com 
pany for seven years. He is married to 
a girl who used to work in cur office be 
fore she decided get married and start 
a home of her own They now have one 
son. He is a native of Bridgeport, but 
attended the University of Maine. His 
hobby—amateur chef 


Jobbers’ men were encouraged to 
respond to this ““Let’s Get Acquainted” 
effort of ours by a reply card tipped 
inside the back cover. This card said: 
‘To the Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Boys: “Sure, I'd like to get better 
acquainted with you fellows. Here’s 
something about me”: Then followed 
blanks to fill in, the 


and company, 


salesman’s name 
whether married, num- 
ber of children (boys and girls), hob- 
bies, birthday, 


and a space for 


wedding anniversary, 
“remarks.” 

Every man in our office is getting 
a real kick out of reading and re- 
reading the hundreds of replies that 
have come back. These few sample 
remarks taken from cards show why: 
“I liked that booklet. I feel like I 
know your gang personally.” ‘You're 
swell folks to work for. We like 
you. “P. S. 


would like to meet Harry Worrall, 


One of the girls here 


but it won’t do him any good because 
she is married.” ‘The idea is fine; 
should make correspondence easier.” 
“Come to see us—we like Yankees, 
too.” 

There are scores more just as human 


and interesting. It is impossible to 





reac’ through these revealing docu- 
menis without liking every last one 
of these jobbers’ men. Some of our 
own men admitted getting a lump in 
their throats while doing so. This is 
an extra dividend that will show up 
in better, more friendly, more under- 
standing correspondence. 

Already we have been able to send 
congratulations and best wishes to sev- 
eral dozen men on their birthdays and 
wedding anniversaries. Those of you 
who are married, do not have to be 
reminded that wedding anniversaries 
are very important to wives and our 
remembering this big day will help 
build even more good will. 

One very amusing remark on this 
particular subject read as follows: 
“Received card today on my wedding 
anniversary and will save me embar- 
rassment and my _ wife’s feelings. 
Thanks.” 

Do you think that chap will forget 
us quickly? 


Make It Easy for Them 
To Sell Your Products 


Distributors’ salesmen are just like 
the rest of us—they are inclined to 
do those things that are easiest and 
to put off the others. Therefere, the 
sales results you obtain from distrib- 
utors will usually depend entirely on 
how far you are able and willing to go 
in making it easy for them to sell 
your products. Almost without ex- 
ception, a manufacturer is doomed to 
disappointment even if he gets dis- 
tributors in every industrial trading 
area to stock his goods—and then sits 
back and waits for the repeat orders 
to roll in. They just won’t do it. 
You’re not done when you get the 
stock on the distributors’ shelves! 

You’re not 
have sold that 
Then you have 


You’ve just started. 
through until they 
stock and re-ordered. 
the problem of helping them move 
the second stock. 

A merchandising sage with half a 
century’s experience said a few years 
ago, “No jobber will ever do any- 
thing for a manufacturer until the 
manufacturer has first done it for 
himself.” If we who sell through 
distributors or jobbers will but re- 
member this single sentence, we can 
keep our problem free from compli- 
cation and reach a profitable solution. 

In the paragraphs that follow are 
some of the tools that our company 
has found successful this year in mak- 
ing it easier for the distributor to sell 
our products. 
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Two of the card folders sent to distributors’ 
salesmen as a correspondence course giv- 
ing pointers on applications of Ashcroft 
gauges and how to sell them. The cards 
were sent each week for three months and 
then compiled into a folder which may be 
inserted into the distributors’ catalogs 


Gauge Correspondence Course 

Our forty field missionary men 
found it difficult to get around and 
work often enough with the individ- 
ual salesmen of over a thousand dis- 
tributors. Experience has taught us 
that there is no better way to teach 
their salesmen to sell Ashcroft gauges 
than to make calls on his customers 
in company with this salesman. He 
learns how to sell by watching our 
man sell in his presence. He will be- 
lieve that it is easy to sell gauges be- 
cause he has seen that it is. Seeing 
is believing. 

But with several thousand items in 
his catalog to sell, the distributors’ 
salesman gradually forgets to fry to 
sell our products after our missionary 
man has moved on. Frankly, the 
problem is that our missionary men, 
for numerous reasons, can’t work with 
the men frequently enough. 

In an effort to remedy this situa- 
tion our company devised a corre- 
spondence course on pressure gauges. 
Twelve “little pointers” on what 
makes gauges work, application tips, 
and how to sell gauges, were sent out 
once a week. Each “pointer” carried 
cartoon illustration 


These cards 


salesmen each 


an eye-arresting 
and primer style copy. 
told several thousand 
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week for three months some hint that 


would help them sell more gauges and, 
equally important, reminded the sales- 
men a dozen weeks in a row that he 
should ask for gauge orders. 

At the end of the course an addi 
tional card with a return reply card 
went out asking whether the “stu 
dents” had found the little pointers 
helpful, and if they wanted further 
lessons.” The hundreds of replies 
answering both questions in the afirm- 
ative indicated clearly that this course 
had been read and was effective. So 
that those who cared to might con- 
veniently preserve this correspondence 
course, it was compiled in a folder 
that could be bound into a distrib- 


utor’s catalog. 


Visual Presentations 
For Distributor Meetings 

It is the duty and privilege of our 
missionary men to give talks on our 
products regularly at distributors’ 
sales meetings. Some of our forty 
men are able to put on a better talk 
than others. What we wanted to do 
was to develop a talk that would be 
most effective to inspire and instruct 
distributors’ organizations and then 
have all our men use it. The known 


truth that approximately eighty-five 


per cent of all the know ledge that 
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Here are some of the promotional pieces 
which Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
uses to keep distributors sold and active on 
its line. At the top left is a sheet which 
"sells" the current advertising and next to 
it is one used to promote interest in a 
sales contest. In the middle is a product 
folder, while at the bottom are copies of a 
special house organ for the distributor sales- 
men and a handy catalog for their use 


gets into an individual’s grey matter 
must enter through his eyes, influ- 
enced us to prepare a set of visual 
presentations (one for each distinct 
line of products). Great care was 
exercised in making these presenta- 
tions exceptionally simple, graphic, 
and effective to remove any “fear” of 
the product that a distributors’ man 
might have had of the product be- 
cause he didn’t understand it. 

Folders containing these presenta- 
tions were provided our men along 
with an auxiliary kit of “props” and 
a dictated copy of the talk. This lat- 
ter is simply a reminder to be re-read 
before each presentation and then de- 
livered in the salesman’s own words 
in conjunction with the visual. 

Proper use of these visual presenta- 
tions was insured by making several 
actual presentations at meetings in 
company with our missionary man be- 
fore he was given his presentation 
equipment. As you will see, we sim- 
ply employed the basic idea that the 
best way to teach a man to do a job 
is to show him how easy and effec- 
tive it is by doing it in his presence. 

We are employing a rather interest- 
ing method of increasing the number 
of these presentations that our men 
put on at distributors’ meetings. Our 
boys have dubbed it the “‘over-the- 
barrel technique” because it consists 
of our writing to our distributors and 
telling them that our missionary man 
in their territory has a crackerjack 
visual presentation that will help them 
increase their sales of our products, 
and if they want to schedule it at one 
of their meetings to write us. Then 
all we have to do is pass the request 
along to our field man and he is “‘over- 
the-barrel” or ‘“‘on the spot” for a talk. 
It has stepped up our number of pres- 
entations appreciably. 

House Organ for Distributors’ Men 
—We have also utilized a four-page 
illustrated house organ that goes out 
to several thousand distributor sales- 
men. It is created solely for this pur- 
pose and educates painlessly—its sales 
tips are sugar-coated. 

Counter Display Stands—To take 
advantage of the sales opportunity of 





the counterman, we have furnished 
them with counter display stands. 
Our missionary men teach these fel- 
lows how to use the displays. 

Reprints of Advertisements—Our 
distributors may not see the ads which 
we run in business papers. We insure 
this by sending them copies and urg- 
ing them to follow up the advertising 
in the field for greater profits. 

Complete Distributor Policy Man- 
ual—A revised and streamlined policy 
manual was placed in the hands of 
every one of our missionary men this 
year. This refreshes their memories 
and reduces misunderstandings. 

Study Distributors’ Complaints— 
Complaints from distributors are care- 
fully studied and tabulated. This en- 
ables us to see whether progress is 
being made in eliminating the causes 
for these complaints. 

Salesmen’s Prize Contests—Differ- 
ent types of “push plans” are em- 
ployed to stimulate distributors’ sales- 
men to sell our products by reward- 
ing them with various merchandise 
prizes. The last one was tied on to 
the election and was called the Han- 
cock §-ellection Campaign. 

Imprinted Mailing Pieces—Our ad- 
vertising mailing pieces are planned 
so that additional quantities can be 
run off, imprinted with distributors’ 
names, and given to them for dis- 
Envelope stuffers similarly 
imprinted are also provided. 

Keep Distributors Informed—We 


cooperate with our various classes of 


tribution. 


distributors by regularly furnishing 
them with information on how their 
sales of our products stack up with 
Suitable letters 
accompany these figures and offer ad- 


all distributors’ sales. 


ditional aid where it is is desired. 

Along this same line, we recently 
found it necessary to tell our outlets 
that deliveries on certain products 
would probably get worse. That it 
would help a lot if they could antici- 
pate their needs and order now. They 
appreciated this tip and ordered. 

We Train Our Correspondents— 
We employ a number of effective 
means to encourage our correspond- 
ents to write more friendly, more in- 
formative, and better letters to our 
jobbers. This is paying big divi- 
dends in real understanding and loy- 
alty in both directions. 

Publicity on New Distributors— 
Announcements of new distributors 
are regularly sent to those business 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Agency Executives Report Qinm 
Tone for Advertising iu 1947 


While increases will run as high as twenty per cent, 


advertising programs will continue on sales missions 


® INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING is on a much firmer founda- 
tion today than it was in the similar period of World War days 
and will emerge from the present emergency with much less dis- 
ruption, according to reports of advertising agencies handling 
industrial accounts. There will be budget increases in 1941 rang- 
ing up to twenty per cent, but as a whole industrial advertising 
will continue through 1941 much on the same sound basis as it is 
today, designed to increase good will, maintain customer relations, 
and sell product advantages. Agencies report no desire by clients 
to look upon advertising as a means of spending money to avoid 
paying excess profits taxes, thus indicating a fuller appreciation of 
the merits and usefulness of advertising on the part of management. 

In the eyes of advertising agency executives the outlook for 
industrial advertising in 1941 appears to be as follows: 


1941 May Break Records 

Rocer L. WeENsiey, PRESIDENT, 
G. M. Basrorp Company, NEw 
York: It is easy this December to 
make an optimistic prediction for the 
Right now, 1941 looks 
like the best year for industrial ad- 


next year. 


vertising and for industrial business 
that we have had for many a day. 
In fact, 1941 may break all records. 

At this time, I should not like to 
hazard a guess as to how much of an 
increase there will be in our clients’ 
appropriations for 1941. But there 


will be an increase. 


New Opportunities 

Oscar S. Tyson, Presipent, O. S. 
Tyson AND Company, INc., New 
York: Nineteen-forty-one will open 
industrial advertising opportunities 
that have not existed for the past two 
decades. A sellers’ market is upon 
us, and what an opportunity that 
offers for advertisers! The appropri- 
ation that was previously needed to 
stimulate sales is now released to do 
another job—the job of creating con- 


fidence in the advertiser’s business, of 
maintaining friendly relations with 
markets, of exploring new fields for 
future development, of keeping own- 
ers of the advertised equipment 
pleased with their judgment in buy- 
ing it, Or maintaining Outposts against 
surprise attacks by competitors, of 
planting seeds in the minds of the 
rising generation of future executives, 
of building the very foundations on 
which an efficient selling machine can 
be erected quickly when the order- 
seeking period comes around again. 

All this, of course, always should 
have been done side-by-side with the 
selling campaign, but too often has 
been neglected. Now it can be empha- 
sized where pressure for immediate 
orders is eased; should be added to the 
advertising program even where orders 
still are wanted; and must be under- 
taken if the future of any business is 
to be safeguarded. 

Naturally such advertising will suc- 
ceed fully only with faultless planning 
and execution. Copy will have to be 
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more than mere “institutional” drool. 
Yet, in every business there is much 
that can be told with such good effect 
that investing advertising funds wise- 
ly will bring back the principal with 
interest. Here is a distinct responsi- 
bility that must be shouldered by in- 
dustrial advertising men. 

It is too early to give complete data 
on increased appropriations among our 
clients. To date, in every case where 
our clients have made their 1941 ap- 
propriations, their budgets have been 
increased. Those not finally approved 
have tentatively accepted recommend- 
ations to increase. Advertising can 
help guard the future, and faith in 
advertising is justified under present 
business conditions. Good business 
men will see no reason to think other- 


wise, good advertising men cannot. 


A Straight Selling Job 

W. H. Evans, PResiDENT, EVANS 
AssociaTEs, INc., Cuicaco: There is 
an average increase of twenty per cent 
in all of our clients’ appropriations for 
1941. This is due primarily, not to 
the excess profits tax, but to the fact 
that there is more potential business 
available than manufacturers have seen 
for a long time. Even though their 
plants are operating at almost capac- 
ity, they recognize that the situation 
can change quickly and are hitting 
hard for orders both from their adver- 
tising approach, as well as selling ef- 
fort. The excess profits tax in many 
cases has served only to do a more 
thorough and effective advertising job 
than in the past, rather than merely 
step up appropriations as a means of 
saving money. 

In view of this situation one would 
think that some form of institutional 
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or prestige copy would be largely used 
rather than the more direct selling 
copy. This is not the case with our 
group of clients. They feel that their 
customers and prospects recognize that 
it is a sellers’ market with all the com- 
plications of service and delivery that 
go along with it. As a consequence, 
selling copy is just as effective today 
as it has ever been and handled with 
careful thought, rates as much pres- 
tige as the typical institutional adver- 


tising of years ago. 


Recognizing that the current wave 
of prosperity, due to the National De- 
fense Program, is to say the least, a 
temporary situation, they are all en- 
deavoring to entrench themselves even 
stronger in the markets they sell with 
more effective and increased advertis- 
ing appropriations in the hope that 
they will be in a better position to 
secure a larger share of the available 
business when the next depression 


sets in. 


User Interest Still Reigns 

\. H. Fensnour, Presipent, Te 
FENSHOLT COMPANY, CHICAGO: Since 
there is a traditional tendency to ap- 
propriate money for advertising more 
freely when orders are coming in, the 
budgetary outlook for 1941 is bullish. 

However, advertising objectives for 
1941 are somewhat obscured by the 
fact that advertisers now have the 
money for advertising but so many of 
them feel that there is no need for 
idvertising in an era when the back- 
log of unfilled business grows larger 
each month. In terms of the immedi- 
ite future, there is no urgent need for 
udvertising to do that part of the pre- 
selling job which ordinarily must be 
done to speed up and make more efh- 
cient the work of personal salesmen. 
Salesmen do not need to be efficient, 
today, in the usual sense. The quota 
of orders per salesman is so high, due 
to forces beyond the direct influence of 
salesmen, that there is no current 
need to help them get more business. 

\s for the future, when the cur- 
rent demand slackens, and salesmen 
must again go to work, there is no 
unanimity of opinion. Sales managers, 
in general, are so occupied with prob 
lems of deliveries that they are not 
very willing to give much thought 
to what may happen one, two or 
three years from now. Therefore, it 
cannot be said that advertisers as a 
whole are laying long range plans in 
which current advertising is designed 


to bolster their position if another de- 
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That the news of the day is reflected in the 
advertising pages of business papers is 
shown by this page from "The Iron Age” 
offering an industrial site ‘free from attack” 


pression occurs. Much as they would 
like to make such plans, they are in- 
clined to feel that business strategy in 
future campaigns cannot be modeled 
from past campaign experiences. Each 
era brings its own problems and, 
therefore, its own sales strategy. 

There seems to be a tendency to 
consider the use of paid advertising 
space for editorial presentations of the 
business philosophies of some adver- 
tisers. This use of space is in the in- 
terest of long range planning and, in 
this sense, may be considered advertis- 
ing for the future. In these editorial 
presentations, the managements of 
companies overloaded with current 
orders can make clear their own situa- 
tion and often suggest ways and means 
of modifying the demand for certain 
models or types of products in favor 
of others which are more readily pro- 
duced. There has been a tendency to 
make use of paid advertising space 
to publicize an advertiser’s position 
with reference to the national defense 
program. We can expect this theme 
to be used from time to time when 
copywriters are hard pressed for new 
ideas. From an advertising stand- 
point, the defense tie-up approach 
seems rather inane. 

We have not looked with favor 
upon increasing the volume of adver- 
tising for any client, even though ap- 
propriations may be readily enlarged, 
unless the increased appropriation is 
used for a constructive purpose. For 
example, with the increased number 


of pages of advertising that is flood- 


ing our business papers, an ordinary 
schedule may suffer a considerable 
eclipse. Therefore, it often is wise 
to adopt more aggressive advertising 
methods, such as the use of inserts or 
outstanding preferred positions and 
use the extra money in this way to 
good advantage. 

Except for the occasional use of 
paid advertising space to present man- 
agement editorials and also except for 
the use of the defense tie-up theme 
by hard-pressed copywriters, we do 
not believe that there will be a seri- 
ous departure from the tried and true 
user interest theme which is always 
successful whenever people need goods. 
Even in times when demand exceeds 
supply, it is well to expound user ben- 
efits in business paper advertising. In 
fact, when collateral interests reach 
the high point of war news, there is 
grave danger that advertisers will feel 
that people have lost interest in ordi- 
nary affairs. But life goes on pretty 
much the same, war or no war, at 
least in this country. If there is any 
preachment to be made to advertisers 


now, it is to “keep everlastingly at it.” 


Educational Work Needed 

M. E. Wank, WANK AND WANK, 
SAN Francisco: The tendency on the 
part of most of the industrial adver- 
tising accounts served by this office 
is to maintain and probably increase 
the 1941 appropriation over the 1940 
expenditures. In several cases, how- 
ever, there will be a marked change 
in copy theme in line with current 
advertising objectives. This is particu- 
larly true within those industries en- 
joying very active business. While 
none of the newer themes will lose 
sight of the sales objective of adver- 
tising, a somewhat longer trend view- 
point will probably be adopted and 
immediate emphasis laid on such serv- 
ices as the advertiser’s sales organiza- 
tion; the insurance factors, represent- 
ed by the quality built into the adver- 
tiser’s product, etc. 

In common with the situation we 
find to exist throughout the United 
States, there are some present and po- 
tential advertisers in this area who are 
now enjoying capacity business. 
Among this group, some will require 
a large amount of educational work 
to convince them that although pres- 
ent production facilities are complete- 
ly utilized, there is a beneficial job to 
be done by industrial advertising. With 
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this group of advertisers, we are work- 


ing along educational lines. 


Indecision Rules Here 


CLEVELAND AGENCY: Frankly, we 
have never had a year in which so 
many appropriation decisions were de- 
layed. A few are making moderate 
increases but those are being about 
balanced by a few others who will 
apparently make small cuts because of 
their increased costs of doing business 
with the unfavorable effect this has 
on their profit. 


Three- to Five-Year Planning 

KENNETH L. VAN AUKEN, VAN 
AUKEN - RAGLAND, INc., CHICAGO: 
Indications are that advertising appro- 
priations will be up fifteen per cent or 
more beginning 1941—with a possi- 
bility of further increases later in the 
year. Mechanical costs will also be up. 

This is the time when enterpris- 
ing advertisers are setting their eyes 
on a three-to-five-year goal, confident 
that business is bound to be good for 
at least two or three years. 

That being the case we believe that 
this is the time for the advertising 
fraternity to get advertisers into the 
habit of thinking that far ahead on 
their advertising and merchandising 


plans. 


Against Tax Avoidance 
All of our 


industrial clients are carrying at least 


PITTSBURGH AGENCY: 


the same budget and in some cases in- 
creases ranging from five to twenty 
per cent have been made. 

In no case has the desire to beat the 
excess profits tax been a motivating 
influence. I personally am very much 
against any selling of industrial adver- 
tising from such a standpoint, as I feel 
such a policy will eventually prove to 
be a boomerang in 1942 and 1943 
when this present government spend- 


ing program la pses. 


Cultivate New Markets 


H. D. Kerr, Presipent, THe Bay- 
LESS-KERR COMPANY, CLEVELAND: 
Many of our clients see in the pres- 
ent situation an opportunity to estab- 
lish themselves in new markets by 
doing an “educational” job of adver- 
tising, acquainting the market with 
the company, its products, and _ its 
facilities. 

Among those clients who have ade- 
quate plant capacities we find a will- 
ingness to push ahead with ar in- 
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Making the product easier to use is one of the most effective ways of increasing its 
sale and that is why Steel and Tubes Division, Republic Steel Corporation has “inch-marked” 


Electrunite steel tubes for electrical contractors to facilitate measuring. 


A bending 


device also has been developed and each bundle carries a tag with bending instructions 


creased volume of advertising and 


forceful selling copy. 


Do a Public Relations Job 

J. M. Matues, J. M. Matues, INc., 
New York: There are times when 
advertising has a function apart from 
the selling of merchandise. I believe 
we are entering upon such a period, 
when advertising must concern itself 
increasingly with public relations. 
We all know how our normal eco- 
nomic life has been disrupted, and we 
realize that this is just the beginning. 

If industry expects to hold the good 
will of those with whom it deals, ex- 
planations will be in order. Rising 
prices, delayed deliveries, and other 
troublesome factors that now seem in- 
evitable must be explained to avoid 
misunderstandings. It is this job that 


advertising can and must do. 


Our clients in the industrial field 
and ourselves realize this and are plan- 
ning accordingly. Up to now it has 
been necessary only to indicate what 
lies ahead, but we are preparing to 
handle any emergencies that may arise. 
As for the volume of industrial adver- 
tising during 1941, I believe there will 
be a substantial increase, due in part 
to the realization that advertising will 


have a greater job to do. 


Copy Problems Differ 

GALEN SNOW, PRESIDENT, SNOW, 
Bates & ORME, INC., SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.: The majority of our industrial 
clients are planning increases in their 
advertising budgets for 1941. In some 
cases this takes the form of increased 
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use of business papers; in others, the 
expansion of promotion plans, and in 
some instances, both. The heavy taxes 
that are now being placed on profits 
may have some influence, but our cli- 
ents appear to be expanding their 
activities as a result of their actual 
needs. 

We find that each manufacturer has 
a somewhat different problem as re- 
gards copy, depending on his type of 
business, the size of his backlog of 
orders, and the amount of plant, per- 
sonnel or other expansion which has 
been brought about due to conditions 
directly or indirectly traceable to the 
rearmament program. It is therefore 
dificult to draw any definite conclu- 
sions regarding the influence which in- 
creased business is having on copy and 
I can only say that we are discussing 
with each client his own particular 
problems and developing the copy 
themes which best meet the individual 
situation. 

In general, the problems of expan- 
sion seem to have been so intelligently 
met by the clients we are serving that 
there is to date little or no need for 
making apologies in copy for failure 
to deliver customary service, etc. For 
my part, I feel that industrial adver- 
tisers generally are meeting the pres- 
ent emergency with a great deal more 
foresight and intelligent planning than 
ever before. 


Increases on Normal Basis 
RoLtanp G. E. ULLMAN, Presi- 
DENT, THE ROLAND G. E. ULLMAN 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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By W. D. MURPHY 
Reincke, Ellis, Younggreen & Finn, Chicago 








An Engineering Approach to 
Iudurtricl Advertising q 


Fundamental principles of industrial advertising as 
established through usage by successful advertisers 





Vi. A Check-Chart for Industrial it (in most cases) from a multitude advertising, but adherence to this one 
Advertising of sources.* My contribution con- will at least have the merit of walking ‘ 
sisted in a great deal of highly infor- in the footsteps of giants. It may 
@ THE CHECK-CHART which mative reading and the condensation lengthen your own stride. You, how- 
follows is submitted as being about and coérdination of the thoughts of ever, must furnish the imaginative fire 
as inclusive as any such chart need be others into this outline. that refines prospects into profits. 
for practical purposes. It is a mixture For the cautions and the reserva- tA special acknowledgment of indebt- 
of the best thinking of some of Adver- tions relating to check-charts you are edness to Clyde Bedell, Robert L. Gibson, 
tising’s finest minds. I lay no claim to invited to read (or re-read) the De- William H. Easton, Eugene de Lopactecki, 
originality in this chart,—the material cember installment of this series. No Mark Wiseman, George Burton Hotchkiss, 
was purloined without benefit of cred- chart is an infallible guide to good Kenneth Goode and E. T. Gundlach. f 
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A CHECK-CHART FOR INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING a 4 





I. THE MARKET AND THE BUYER Il. THE PRODUCT 
Where are the markets? What are its uses? 
How big are they? How is it made? 
What are present and future potentials? Materials 
For this product? Construction 
For identical products? How does it operate? (If a mechanism) 
For similar products? Has it individuality and identity? 
For products in same general class or industry? Has it high, average, or competitive quality? fi 
Channels of Distribution Is the price right for the market? : 
Wholesaler Is the profit sufficient to deserve advertising support? 
Retailer Is the product popular? 


Manufacturers’ Representatives If a line, is it varied? Complete? 
Direct What is the competition? 
Trade Practices What are the differences between product and its competiti« nf 
Frequency of purchases Exclusive features. . 
What specific needs of the prospect does the product meet? J 
What features of the product or the service of the manut af 






Seasonal variation 
Buying Factors (Markets are people) 










Who uses the product? turer make these benefits possible? 
Who initiates the purchase? What feature of the product is most likely to touch the bust 
Who approves the purchase? er’s interests? i 
Who specifies the product by name? Has the product any emotional appeal? f 





What objections could, or does, the buyer have? 
What conclusive answers are there to these objections? 





Who approves the specification? 
Who places the order? 
(The industrial average is four buying factors per order 
What are the reading habits of buying factors? . Ii. ADVERTISING OBJECTIVES 
What publications do they read? 
Why do they read them? 
What are they most interested in? 
What is their mood while reading? 















Has a specifice advertising objective been set? 

Is it the result of analysis of the market and the product? 
Is it reasonably easy to accomplish? 

[Continued on following paSBiyny 
y Wr 
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A CHECK-CHART FOR INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING—Continued 


Is it psychologically correct? 
If the objective is increased sales, have the steps of selling been 


set up to determine at which points advertising is most 
needed? 


The following specific objectives may aid in crystalizing plans: 


To announce new products or services, or improvements in 
old products or services. 

To reach buying factors salesmen cannet get to or rarely see. 

To pave the way for personal selling. 

To hold present markets or develop new markets. 

To prevent substitution. 

To acquire increased distribution. 

To offset false impressions. 

To offset price competition. 

To give personality to an organization. 

To state present policies or test public opinion of new policies. 

To produce inquiries. 

To offer literature. 

To get trial orders. 


Iv. ADVERTISING PREPARATION 


A. Define the objective 
B. Assemble the material and analyze your problem. 


Choose the user or buyer benefits you wish to emphasize. 

Set opposite them the product features or selling points that 
make these benefits possible. 

Assemble proof—tests or testimonials. 

List the necessary features of every ad—trade marks, slogans, 
seals, logotypes, etc. 


. Get the “big idea,” the approach, the new slant. 


(Here is included the interesting and stimulating method of 
Dr. Easton* for using the sub-conscious mind) 

1. Make a prolonged and earnest effort to solve the problem 

2. You must really want to solve the problem. 

3. You must outline pretty clearly the plan for the job. 

4. Allow an interval for sleep. 

5. Ailow time for an uninterrupted reverie after sleep. 

(See also “A Technique for Producing Ideas” by James W. 
Young) 


. Choose the best method of expression. 


1. Inductive Copy 
State facts or give testimonials and draw conclusions 
from them. 

2. Deductive Copy 
Make claim or state benefits and give proofs. 

3. Either of the above may be written in one or more of 
the rhetorical forms—Exposition (reason why copy), 
Description, Narration (dramatic or story copy). 


E. Write 


1. The headline 

The attention value of a headline is directly proportional 

to the power of the theme, the vividness of expression 

and readability. 

a. The six most powerful headline themes are Self- 
Interest, News, Curiosity, Common _ Experience, 
Money (in figures) and Incongruity. 

Unexpected words increase the visibility of headlines. 

c. Five to seven words in a headline are the limit of 
instant comprehension. 

Copy 


“Say something human in the first twenty words”; im- 


rh 


V. 


4. IIlustration. 
A picture ef the product is the most effective way to 
arrest attention. 
Pictures of new products rank highest in attention 
value. 
Pictures of the product in use, or applications of the 
product, are more effective than the product alone. 
New features on old products have nearly the same 
visibility as new products. 
The older and more established the product is, the more 
layout technique is required to attract attention. 
If possible, use pictures of people doing something 
with the product or about it. People are interested first 
in other people, then in things, and finally in ideas. 

5. Layout. 
(It is presumed that the completed layout will be 
assembled by a professional. A good copywriter rarely 
is able to furnish more than a rough visual, nor should 
he be expected to.) 


EVALUATING THE ADVERTISEMENT (A check-chart for 
before release) 


The ad as a whole: 
Does the advertisement stand on its own feet—complete, even 
if part of a series?_ 
Is the advertisement distinctly yours?________ or could it be 
signed by one of your competitors?_ 
The headline: 
Is the headline selective, attracting only prospects?. 
Is the headline brief ?_______ Spec ific?_____. Apt? 
Original?______ Interesting?______ 


The copy: 








Is it direct—second person, present tense?_____ 

Is it specific?_______ 

Is it simple and natural?_____ 

Does it use visual words and lively verbs? — 

Does it dramatize points in relation to importance?__ — 
Is it complete? 
Is it broken up for easy reading?_____ 
Does it avoid overstatements?___ 














Does it end interesting?_____._. With a summary?__ 
Has the copy charm? Force?____ Salesman- 
ship?_______. Showmanship?_____ 
The use of words: 
Is the wording correct?_-+-__- exact?__ sim -- 
ple?________ pleasing?_______._ app ropriate?_______ 
The illustration: 
Is the illustration adequate in conception?_ _. in treat- 
Oe, Ee 


Is the illustration in harmony with the message?_______ 
Is it plausible?__ 
Is it original and fresh in handling?____ 

The layout: 
Does the layout attract attention to the ad _ con- 





tents? GF @ Melt? 
Does the eye run quickly through the layout, picking up 
all ideas in logical sequence?_______ or does it wander 


off the page?_______ or stumble over details?_____ 
Does the layout express good taste?_______ 





( » twee ensy ee ‘ate 
y mediately enlarging on the theme of the headline. - foi et ony @ oe cepnyeens to Te 
seit; af Tell your story in the first paragraph. eee 
npet -_ Emphasize the basic idea several times. VI. PRE-TESTING ADVERTISEMENTS 
+ meet? : a benefits and features that make benefits pos- A fair idea of the value of the advertisement to be gained by: 
manuif Give proof —testimonials laboratory tests, guarantees . gery oF PN BA Sie OF eee 

aia clit tee & sande ali ra wine § a selected list of prospects and ask for their rating. 

. the bush Ghee snail sacle? pind pew - 2. Use the copy in a direct mail effort to selected prospects 
Tell how and where to get product. ve Sa wae =r i foal — 
‘ Conshier 0 cxmpen wih Geese lite 3. Make test insertion in inexpensive media before releasing 
f oie ; to entire list. 

" ; = ae as 4. Talk personally to as many people as possible about the ad, 
(- a , . ' ” » not for advice on appearance, but for their understand- 
i Use lively verbs. Avoid forms of “‘to be. tom af dhe come mk cin basis ies 

| Use specific, not abstract, adjectives and adverbs. 6 PY ; 
oduct? aaa and clearness use Anglo-Saxon root II. AFTER-CHECK EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN EVERY 
words. WAY POSSIBLE! 
F For dignity and scholarship use Latin root words. +s ; , 
wing P4s'MlnoustRiaL MARKETING, Dec. 1937. “Using the Sub-Conscious Mind in | ‘++, : Experience, soundly analyzed, is the best formula and the 
y Writing.” Wm. H. Easton. se see only safe guide. 
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in Decemter Shaws 


Feeding the spectators is a growing trend at ASIS; 


Power Show grows bigger; new Chemical Show a success 


industrial 


@® THRE! 


shows last month closed the year 1940 


outstanding 


with unusual satisfaction to exhibi- 


tors and demonstrated a keen interest 
on part of busy executives in things 
that are new in the power, automo- 


tive, and chemical industries. 

The fourteenth National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering 
was held in New York, Dec. 
about 300 exhibitors and 40,000 visi- 


2-7, with 
tors participating. The Automotive 
Industries Show was 
Navy Pier, 


Dec. 9-14, with 351 companies utiliz- 


Service again 


staged on the Chicago, 
ing 108,294 square feet of display space 
and showing to a total of 13,486 visi- 
tors. A mid-year show to alternate 
with the Chemical Show in New York 
was inaugurated by the Chicago sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and held in that city on Dec. 
11-15. About 


to some 


100 exhibitors showed 
33,000 persons and results 
were gratifying to the manufacturers 
who reported a high type of inquiry 


obtai ned. 


At the Power Show, Johns-Manville 


set up a model laboratory and gave a 
series of eight or ten technical demon- 
strations to emphasize the properties 
of its various heat insulation mate- 
rials. A corner of this is shown in the 


accompanying view (1) where crowds 


blocked the aisle to watch white- 
coated laboratory technician light a 
cigarette by the heat from a light 
twenty feet away. The light beam 


was caught in a parabolic mirror 


which focused to a point in front 
of the Hig thus illustrating the 
principle of radiant energy. 


The exhibit of The 
Company (2) was backed by 


American Brass 
a wall 
constructed of a new structural 


sheathing of copper, which is formed 
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in interlocking sheets backed with a 


familiar form of insulating board. 
This exhibit concentrated attention on 
flexible metal hose and other brass and 
copper products for power applica- 
tions. 

One of the most unique exhibits at 
the Power Show was that of Mason- 
Neilan Regulator Company (3) which 
consisted of one of its field demon- 
strator display trucks which had just 
completed a coast-to-coast tour dem- 
onstrating the company’s products to 
thousands of power plant operators. As 
may be seen in the illustration, the 
sides and back of the truck unfold 


to form display boards on which are 


mounted indicating, recording, and 
controlling instruments, control 
valves, liquid level controllers, and 


pressure regulators. 
Transparent models emphasized the 
outstanding features in several prod- 
ucts of The Foxboro Company (4). 
A giant size model of one of the com- 
pany’s latest controllers featured the 
center panel of the background. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 


models of 


Company ex- 


hibited nine scale turbo- 


generator units, showing at a glance 
all sizes of modern turbines in the line, 
set up in such a manner as to con- 
trast their distinctive features. 


Many 


served among 


unusual features were ob- 
the exhibits of the Au- 
tomotive Service Industries Show, in- 
cluding free eats and entertainment. 
apples were freely 


Large Delicious 


available at many booths. Wagner 
Electric Corporation repeated its stunt 
of passing out wrapped packages of 
three 
wiches secured with its own label. De 


Products 


peanut butter-cracker sand- 


Luxe served 
freshly 
holder heralding 


Corporation 
a cardboard 
The tie- 


made donuts on 
its oil filter. 




















in here was well worked out inasmuch 
as one of the filters was installed in 
the donut machine to filter the cook- 
ing oil. Emerol Manufacturing Com- 
pany served hot coffee. Leonard Spark 
Plug Company operated a pop corn 
machine and served the hot kernels in 
one of its regular spark plug cartons. 
Champion Spark Plug handed out in- 
dividual spark plug cartons filled with 
foil-wrapped toffee. A red label read 
“The Candy line of the show.” Becker 
Brothers offered three colors of mints 
made in the shape of motor brushes. 

Designed to entertain were exhibits 
such as the Dole Valve Company (5) 
which provided a shooting gallery at- 
tended by an attractive young woman. 
Here small targets spelled out the 
word “prospects” and to those who 
proved themselves good marksmen 
were presented a Master Marksman 
button of large size and delicately 
mentioning Dole thermostats. All who 
approached the booth were presented 
with a “license” to hunt for Dole re- 
placement thermostat business. 

A picturesque exhibit was that of 
The Casite Corporation (6) labeled 
“Casite Corral” and carrying out the 
theme of a ranch bunk house and cor- 
ral. It was floored with tan-bark and 
two out-houses at either end were 
equipped with divans and chairs for 
holding conferences. Humorous mail- 
ing cards were provided for visitors to 
address and drop in mail boxes for 
mailing. The exhibit was designed by 
Architectural Decorating Company, 
Chicago. 

The exhibit of The Ramsey Acces- 
sories Mfg. Corporation took the shape 
of a mountain covered with gold foil 
carrying a sign: “Join the Gold Rush 
to Ramco.” The inside walls of the 
mountain also were covered with the 
foil and inset throughout the length 
of the passage were panels containing 
the highlights of the Ramco engineer- 
ing and merchandise story, as shown 
in the illustration (7). Post cards il- 
lustrating the exterior of the exhibit 
were made available to visitors and 
also will be used as a follow-up of the 
show. The exhibit was extensively 
promoted to the trade by mailings and 
trade paper advertising. One mailing 
was a mesh bag of gold covered choco- 
late coins with an attached card head- 
lined: “Looking for Gold?” At the 
exhibit a newspaper printed on gold 
color stock was distributed 
highlighted the Ramco story. The en- 
tire promotion and exhibit was de- 


which 


signed and executed by the company’s 
agency, Van Auken-Ragland, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Sealed Power Corporation provided 
amusement and gained many impor- 
tant contacts by photographing some 
1,600 visitors among a framed group 
of manikins in the dress of years ago 
(8). Prints were mailed to the sub- 
jects following the show. The idea 
was a follow-up of an ad carrying a 
titled “The Sealed 
Power Family Is Growing” in which 


similar picture 
the characters were labeled as‘ prod- 
ucts. The response was so good that 
it was decided to dramatize it at the 
ASIS show. The exhibit was built by 
Advertising Art Displays, Chicago, 
under the direction of Roche, Williams 
& Cunningham, Inc., the Sealed Power 
agency. 
Wilkening 


pany, tied its exhibit to the camel and 


Manufacturing Com- 
slogan used in its advertising, ‘More 
Miles on a Single Filling,” among a 
tropical setting of palm trees and large 
sun umbrellas (9). The moving camel 
head and brilliant orange coloring 
served to attract ample attention. The 
exhibit was designed by the company’s 
agency, Geare-Marston, Inc., and built 
by The Art Guild, both of Philadel- 
phia. 

Thompson Products Company fea- 
tured its new “break-in” oil with a 
giant illuminated translucent pail on 
a turn table. A hor plate and watch 
crystals were used to show how ordi- 
nary motor oil runs away from heat, 
whereas the new break-in oil does not. 
Settees were made with the new empty 
oil drums for bases and small cans for 
arm rests. 

The Dow Chemical exhibit (10) at 
the National Chemical Exposition at- 
tracted great attention because of its 
unusual modernistic design and some 
of the products featured. The two 
closed sides of the space were screened 
with large coils of Styron, a clear, 
flexible plastic. In the foreground on 
the right and left sides were molecular 
symbols made of wood sticks and col- 
ored balls. 


was covered with red and white Etho- 


A column in the center 


foil, as were those to the right and 
left and the ceiling. More than 130 
of Dow’s chemicals were on display. 
The exhibit was designed by Alden B. 
Dow, brother of the president of the 
company, an architect associated with 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Black light was used to display the 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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NIAA Aduertising Budgets Suey 


Reueals 1940 Jucrease 


@ INDUSTRIAL advertisers spent 
an average of 2.40 per cent of gross 
sales for advertising in 1940 compared 
with 2.32 per cent in 1939, according 
to the annual survey of industrial ad- 
vertising budgets by the Natinoal In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association which 
was released to members last month. 
The figures are based on the reports 
of 282 companies for 1940 and 292 
companies for 1939 out of a total of 
$4§ questionnaires returned in the 
survey. The cost of selling, exclusive 
of advertising, was 12.03 per cent of 
gross sales for 193 companies in 1940, 
as against 12.17 per cent for 210 
companies in 1939. 

The complete report comprises 
twenty pages and gives detailed infor- 
mation on how the advertising dollar 
was spent by companies according to 
nine product classifications and vol- 
ume of sales. The report tells how 
advertising budgets were arrived at, 
number of companies operating with 
or without advertising departments 
and using agency service, distribution 
of carry-overs, how educational mate- 
rial is charged, split-up of the sales 
dollar, methods of distribution used, 
percentage of plant capacity used, and 
other vital data of interest to sales and 
advertising executives. 

The highest percentage of sales 
spent for advertising in 1940 was by 
the accessory equipment group and 
amounted to 3.3 per cent. The small- 
est amount spent was .86 per cent by 
the containers’ group. According to 
sales volume, regardless of product 
classification, companies doing _ less 
than $200,000 annual business spent 
the highest percentage for advertising, 
or 4.58 per cent. Those in the sales 
brackets of from five to ten million 
and over ten million tied for the 
smallest percentage spent for adver- 
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How the 1940 Industrial Advertising Dollar Was Spent 
Based on Reports of 345 Companies 
Average 
for Total 
Number of Average for Actual 
Question- Numbers Reporting 
naires on These Items 
Percent No. of Co's Per cent 
1. Display Advertising 
a. Technical and Industrial Publications.... 22.53 246 31.60 
b. General Business Publications ......... 3.35 69 16.76 
i, EE cn caduwad seen ween 7.4 217 11.83 
2. Publishers Consolidated Catalogs 
RE GE a cectnctccseccetnscusens 3.09 192 5.55 
Ea ere 54 90 92 
3. Advertising to General Public 
OE cc cca k ne ee bay Gao Rae w eels 2.53 38 23.0 
et a dark pa Mate ake eae ele .26 G 9.79 
SS ED ci cacccsecesednsaus 54 28 6.69 * 
ee SE oc even ebadatuaws 16 27 2.07 
4. Catalogs and Product Literature .......... 12.35 247 17.24 
5. Direct Mail, including postage ........... 9.5 223 14.71 
G.- E  ink 6k ons dnc nelee iG eae dears 2.18 74 10.17 
Fe KG a eer ee 44 81 1.87 
SD, De PE enc cckdbesenenshaewaeeae .66 62 3.66 
9. Conventions and Exhibits ................ 3.29 165 6.88 
10. (“Teevelem ERPORGS oc ccccccccccccccccces 62 82 2.62 
OD, EE ca ca cenetemedensuaweee .20 36 1.37 
12. Sales Promotion and Educational Literature. . 2.04 99 pAb 
AD. ZAIROUINS TERDORED occ cccccccnsscss 8.01 183 15.1 
OO CTT CCT CTT 2.12 150 4.88 
1D. COROMGy GF TUMUOTUS occ cc ccckevesicve .76 76 3.47 








tising with 1.43 per cent. The posi- 
tions also held true for a five year 
average. 

The highest sales volume in per cent 
of plant capacity during 1940 was 
82.95 for the fabricating parts com- 
panies, followed by accessory equip- 
ment manufacturers at 82.06. Pro- 
ducers of primary materials were «‘e 
lowest group with a sales volume of 
only seventy per cent of plant ca- 
pacity. 

The average split-up of the gross 
sales dollar was reported as follows: 
Materials, 34.3; labor, 22.9; adminis- 
tration, overhead, taxes, etc., 20.34; 
service, 2.08; selling, 10.05; advertis- 
ing, 2.33; profit, 8. 


Of all companies reporting, 156 in- 
creased their advertising budgets in 
1940 by an average of 15.9 per cent; 
thirty-three reduced their advertising 
expenditures by an average of 12.1 
per cent; while forty-six companies 
made no change. 

The complete detailed report has 
been mailed to all members of the 
NIAA and those advertisers who con- 
tributed figures to the survey. To 
others it is available from NIAA head- 
quarters at two dollars per copy. The 
survey was made by the headquarters 
office under the direction of Mildred 
R. Webster, headquarters secretary, 
and E. J. Goes, vice-president, in 
charge of activities. 
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AMA Industrial Session 


Speakers discuss the personal element, marketing re- 
search, correct planning, and management's viewpoint 


@ HOW the correct personal atti- 
tude by all members of a company af- 
fects the success of its marketing op- 
erations, the importance of market 
and marketing research, correct plan- 
ning of the advertising effort, and 
management’s viewpoint on the need 
for promotional programs during the 
preparedness period were subjects cov- 
ered in a special session for industrial 
marketing executives during the 
American Marketing Asosciation con- 
vention held in Chicago late last 
month. Those participating on the 
program and their subjects were M. J. 
Evans, chairman of the Board, Evans 
Associates, Inc., “A Case Study in In- 
dustrial Marketing”; A. C. Weick; 
president, Arthur C. Weick Com- 
pany, “Research as a Basis for Indus- 
trial Distribution”; H. H. Simmons, 
manager advertising and sales promo- 
tion, Crane Co., “Building an Indus- 
trial Advertising Campaign”; and Neil 
C. Hurley, Jr., vice-president, Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Company, 
“Set Your Sights Ahead,” G. D. Crain, 
Jr., publisher, INpUsTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, was chairman of the session. 
When you begin to understand peo- 
ple you begin to understand market- 
ing, Mr. Evans asserted in stressing 
the point that marketing is nothing 
less than a series of personal relation- 
ships and unless there is the correct 
mental attitude with everyone in- 
volved the marketing effort cannot 
reach its greatest possible success. 
Changed attitudes, dynamic, vigorous 
friendliness are the greatest needs of 
business today and the key to indus- 
try’s problems of efficient production 
and harmonious operation, he de- 
clared. A move toward these ends 


PNERAL@ ELECTRIC | me 


may be started in any part of a busi- 
ness, Mr. Evans suggested, and if 
properly directed will spread to all di- 
visions of the organization. Four es- 
sentials to the success of a program 
of this nature are the development 
among the individuals in the company 
of character, a constructive attitude, 
an open mind, and aggressiveness. 

“Not only must this teamwork be 
enthusiastic,” he cautioned, “but it 
must be sincere and honest. We must 
have departments and departmental 
executives that are earnestly and hon- 
estly thinking about the problems of 
the other departments and striving to 
work out their designs or manufac- 
turing schedules in such a way as to 
accomplish the utmost for the sales 
department. In too many cases we 
find departmental managers running 
their departments as though it were 
an individual business. 

“It is our experience that most men 
are anxious to work in the most ef- 
fective manner possible, and further, 
that their failure to do so is the result 
of careless thinking. The results that 
can be achieved in a comparatively 
short time are amazing if the indi- 
viduals involved are convinced that 
everything is being done on a basis 
of 100 per cent honesty and sincer- 
ity, and there are no hidden motives 
and that no one involved in the pro- 
gram has a personal axe to grind. 

“If such a program of training and 
codperation can be laid out to im- 
prove not only executives but office 
workers and foremen, the results that 
can be achieved are valuable beyond 
words. We can set up sales controls 
until the cows come home or we can 
work out customer benefits endlessly, 
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but we will never reach outstanding 
achievement until we have eliminated 
all of the hidden barriers to progress. 
These barriers lie deep in the person- 
alities of individuals involved. Per- 
haps they originated in some slight 
given by one department head to an- 
other, or some misunderstanding that 
arose between the management and 
salesmen at the time of some wage ad- 
justment. Whatever the cause of 
these human failings may be, they 
must be uncovered if vigorous, dy- 
namic teamwork is to be accom- 
plished. 

“Intelligent industrial marketing 
must stand squarely on three broad 
fundamentals: 

“1. Complete knowledge of prod- 
uct and market. 

“2. Complete control of opera- 
tions and expense. 

“3. An organization of men of 
character and personality directed by 
executives with character and under- 
standing.” 

It is now generally recognized, said 
Mr. Weick, that future factory profits 
will depend in large part upon greater 
distribution efficiency and the elim- 
ination of excessive marketing waste, 
and he predicted that research is one 
of the most promising means of mak- 
ing industry profitable in the next ten 
years. 

Illustrating his point, Mr. Weick 
presented several case histories which 
showed how market and marketing 
research had been profitably used for 
such products as paint, Koolshade, 
boiler tubes, steel casing, and indus- 
trial chain. In the case of the paint 
manufacturer the problem was to de- 
termine the important outlets for in- 
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dustrial paint so as to direct the sales 
effort with the least waste effort. A 
survey of all paint sales throughout 
the country showed that thirty per 
cent were classified as industrial and 
seventy per cent as retail. Research 
determined that aside from the paint 
sold direct to factories, large build- 
ings, and paint contractors, a large 
amount of industrial paint business 
is done by paint and _ glass stores, 
hardware and implement dealers, lum- 
ber and building outlets, mail order 
houses and their stores, and general 
stores. 

Research which preceded the mar- 
keting of Ingersoll Koolshade screen 
indicated that buyers of this type of 
screen would prefer to buy from 
screen fabricators who seemed to be 
the only available channel of trade 
for this type of product. Further re- 
search proved, however, that while 
these organizations could sell a staple 
screen, they were not capable of pio- 
Ultimately it 


was necessary to use the screen manu- 


neering anew product. 


facturers to merely fabricate the prod- 
uct into window screens and to sell 
the market through insulation sales 
organizations which were more ca- 
pable of selling a specialty. 

A large manufacturer of tubing 
wanted to enter the boiler tube mar- 
ket, thinking it had all the facilities 
and capacity needed to turn out the 
product, but after a thorough re- 
search of the market and its special- 
ized marketing practices and require- 
ments, decided to stay out of it, which 
otherwise would have been a costly 
mistake. 

A steel company which had been 
selling the refining division of the pe- 
troleum industry decided to enter the 
casing market and a year or so later 
was disappointed with its progress. 
Research here found that more serv- 
ice was necessary in the production 
end than in the refining division to see 
that the product was properly han- 
dled and installed for best results. For 
this purpose, junior salesmen were as- 
signed to do the necessary field work 
and sales subsequently improved. 

Research was used to find out what 
was wrong with sales of an industrial 
chain manufacturer. After a_thor- 
ough field study of the personnel, ter- 
ritory peculiarities, sales costs, etc., a 
few switches were made of manpower 
and an assistant added in one branch 
office, greater assistance given to mill 


supply salesmen and a training plan 
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worked out for supplying them with 
capable men to sell the line, all of 
which sent the sales curve upward. 

It is one thing to gather knowl- 
edge, but knowledge of itself is of 
practically no value unless it is inter- 
preted and used, Mr. Weick pointed 
out. “That is why,” he said, “if re- 
search is to be of greatest possible 
value to industry, it must be handled 
by a marketing practitioner, a man of 
wide experience, covering most types 
of marketing distribution, and selling 
problems. He must understand not 
only how to gather, assemble, check, 
and present information, but also how 
to translate the data into conclusions 
and recommendations for policies and 
specific distribution activity.” 

“In the future,” he predicted, “‘in- 
dustrial distributive systems will be- 
come fortified not alone by research 
from the outside in, that is from the 
field, but also by research from the 
inside out, that is from sales and cost 
records. Both are needed to make 
sales control. This means setting up 
a modern sales control system which 
today is needed in most industrial en- 
terprises. Better control of sales pro- 
motion and selling expenses is the pri- 
mary aim of research. It is prerequi- 
site to more efficient, more profitable 
distribution. 


Control will coérdinate and balance 
the efforts of all human elements in 
the distributive system from. sales 
manager to dealer salesmen. Control 
is the hidden value which enables 
management to give power to men. 
Its basis is research. Its objective is 
distribution efficiency and _ greater 
manpower. It codrdinates research, 
management, and men, the eternal tri- 
angle of distribution.” 

Mr. Simmons detailed how his de- 
partment builds an advertising cam- 
paign by taking into consideration the 
job which the sales department must 
do and determining what part of it 
advertising can do and what kinds of 
advertising should be used to be most 
effective. His talk is presented at 
length elsewhere in this issue. 

Management’s viewpoint of the 
need for maintaining an effective and 
long range advertising and promo- 
tional program in order to bridge the 
gap of the preparedness program and 
to keep markets cultivated for normal 
business was given by Mr. Hurley. 
His address is reported at length on 
other pages of this issue. 

The American Marketing Associa- 
tion will follow its usual practice of 
including verbatim r-ports of the talks 
at the industrial session in the April 
issue of its Journal of Marketing. 


Aunual Calendar Review 


@ CALENDARS come forth again 
in great array, and characteristic of 
a good calendar mostly in their usual 
design and format to preserve their 
company identification. The G-E cal- 
endar continues in its excellence with 
full color reproduction of choice oil 
paintings. The Wyandotte twelve- 
sheet has been produced by the J. B. 
Ford Sales Company in its own print- 
ing plant for the last twenty years. 
Hyatt Bearings Division repeats with 
its hanger in three colors combining 
decimal equivalents and twelve months 
all out in front. The C. F. Pease 
Company injects a touch of human 
interest with artistic camera studies of 
Hollywood stars, which quickly ex- 
hausted a supply of 14,000. Chain 
Belt Company took its first venture 
with calendar advertising with clear 
date sheets showing a variety of Rex 
equipment; a thirteenth sheet carries 
the dealer’s imprint and a list of prod- 
ucts he handles. SKF continues its 
very conservative date pad in new 
Standard Oil of Indiana has 


colors. 


adopted a new style with twelve re- 
productions of natural color photo- 
graphs of industrial scenes rather than 
its former massive black and white 
application shots. The Austin West- 
ern Road Machinery six-sheet (with 
two months each) is done in two 
colors by Brown & Bigelow’s Talio- 
Chrome process. Allen-Bradley con- 
tinues with Frank Owen cartoons also 
used in its publication ads. Con- 
tinental Machines combines a calendar 
and twelve charts on “Fundamentals 
of Machine Shop Practice.” Koppers 
reproduces twelve natural color photos 
pertaining to the application of its 
products. Dumore has abandoned its 
girl series for aviation to tie in with 
its advertising theme. A Norman 
Rockwell boy and dog wins a spot for 
Hercules Powder. The man shown on 
the Pomona Pump calendar is an in- 
spector which has been with the com- 
pany for fifteen American 
Brass has used its brass-back calendar 
pad holder for twenty years; the use 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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By NEIL C. HURLEY, Jr. 
Vice-President 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago 


Set Your Sights Ahead 


Business must not neglect its normal marketing re- 
lations while cooperating in the preparedness drive 


@ ALL OF A SUDDEN business a 
few months ago, from a rather dull 
and routine year, was sent with a ter- 
rific wallop into a dizzy topsy-turvy 
upward rush that started the wheels 
to humming like mad and brought 
back into our business experience a 
whole set of marketing problems that 
we'd almost forgotten ever existed. 

The problems aren’t fundamentally 
new, but each time they recur they 
have their own special reason for com- 
ing and as a result a whole new group 
of answers have to be adapted for the 
new questions that arise. This time 
it’s the Defense Program that is stim- 
ulating a powerful sellers’ market. On 
other occasions it has been other rea- 
sons, but whatever it was in 1929 or 
the other good years, industry before 
has had its pleasant worries over too 
much business. 

This time, naturally, the difficulty 
with enjoying the scene too content- 
edly is the natural patriotic feelings 
for his nation’s defense that every 
conscientious manufacturer of indus- 
trial equipment, machinery, and sup- 
plies must have. This time—during 
the sudden and incredible acceleration 
that is going on in factories every- 
where—he can’t altogether himself 
determine just who he is going to sell. 
His business, if not directly regulated 
by priorities, is certainly indirectly at 
least determined by his own desire to 
get behind Mr. Knudsen and the de- 
fense program in every way. 

As you all know, the armament pro- 
gram is not just what goes on in the 


munition factories, the airplane plants, 
From an address before the industrial 
marketing session of the American Mar- 


Keting Association convention, Chicago 
Len 28. 1940 
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or the shipyards. Even the machine 
tools that make the guns need ma- 
chine tools in their own manufacture. 
The armament industries are the fur- 
niture makers, the packers, the cot- 
ton pickers of the South, the woods- 
men of the North, the fisheries of the 
East and the West, or what have you. 
It’s a common problem that in degrees 
of directness will sooner or later affect 
every business. 

If you haven’t already definitely 
participated in some pretty astronomic 
orders, you will. Getting a lot of busi- 
ness for your plant isn’t going to be so 
hard. There’s going to be plenty for 
all of us. The real problem isn’t even 
going to be turning it out. It’s going 
to be our attitude in handling it, our 
way of doing business, our aggressive- 
ness in the face of plenty, our plan- 
ning and determined policy to look 
beyond the moment across the hori- 
zon to the time when this five billion 
dollar a year industry drops back to 
its normal place in the national scene. 

We've got to take some psetty long 
range viewpoints in dealing with the 
present period. In the first place, an 
armament industry doesn’t do a thing 
through itselt for the well being of 
the people. Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
couldn’t use a battle ship, or fire a 
cannon, or ever find any use around 
While 


armaments in the present world crisis 


the house for a bomb sight. 


are essential to protect our way of 
life, they don’t contribute anything 
towards it. 

Fortunately, however, with the in- 
crease of business, with the great na- 
tional demand for more and more of 
all products, new and quicker ways of 
producing them will be bound to re- 
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sult. Manufactured goods of all types 
—not just boats and guns and torpe- 
does—are increasing. Tools and ma- 
chines and equipment are needed for 
all factories producing every kind of 
product and our whole system of plant 
operation in the end is certain to be 
more efficient. And with greater efh- 
ciency of industry, come lower prices 
for all products when the armament 
industry is finished, meaning a firmer 
economy with more goods being avail- 
able at less cost. 

No one can deny that American in- 
dustry has needed this revitalizing. 
For eleven years we've failed—maybe 
through no fault of our own—but 
failed anyway to keep plants modern, 
to avail ourselves of all the newest 
machines, and to adequately train 
labor for just such a business increase 
as we are now experiencing. We just 
didn’t know it was coming. And here 
is where you marketing men can aid 
your companies in setting their sights 
ahead in analyzing the future mar- 
kets so that intelligent planning can 
take place. Planning not only en the 
potential and existing markets but a 
long term program to embrace future 
conditions and in the anticipating of 
new products to fit future needs. 

Meanwhile, the incredible figures of 
German production are a challenge to 
the country that first thought of mass 
production. 

Anyway, here we are at the begin- 
ning of 1941. Our plants are going 
full blast. Our purchasing agents are 
giving the cigars to the salesmen. 
Management is going over and over 
the productive capacity figures of 
their factories and buying the newest 
and most modern equipment they can 
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get—even placing orders for delivery 
as far away as twelve to eighteen 
months. 

We're building new plants, too, be- 
sides just modernizing our old ones. 
For the first time in a long, long while 
the production end of the business is 
getting its proper share of attention. 
In short, a mighty strong hypodermic 
is being given our industrial system 
that ought to mean better business, 
armament or not, after the defense 
program gets to the point where it is 
required to taper off. 

Maybe I’m spending too much time 
here talking about the future of busi- 
ness generally after the armament in- 
dustry has been satisfied. But it seems 
apparent that in any discussion of the 
marketing problems that this business 
is creating is again dependent upon 
our sights being set for a long way 
ahead and must consider the future, 
when the present stimulant is stopped. 
And out of all this I am trying to say 
that the new tools, machines and sup- 
plies, the ideas and services, that in- 
dustry is now buying for armament 
needs are going to promote such in- 
dustrial efficiency that they will swell 
the plants at some future date with 
peacetime because of the 
lower prices and improved products 
that will be possible. Our own stand- 
ard of living ought to be much higher 
because when the war industry is 
stilled we will be much more capably 
set up from a mechanical and labor 
standpoint to devote our energies to 
the production of our own household 
necessities and luxuries. 


business 


People say frequently that when the 
armament rush is spent our economy 
will revert back to poor business. We 
all know that with some regularity 
things have to go down in order that 
they can go up again, and that de- 
pressed conditions in some form will 
undoubtedly again result. The pres- 
ent armament program, however, 
shouldn’t be the basic cause of the 
fluctuation and the two problems just 
don’t dove-tail. Not 
per cent of our machine tools are ten 


seventy 


Ww he n 


or more years old and when a good 
percentage of our present productive 
capacity is being sent abroad to Eng- 
land and not being used domestically, 
when the present program is doing so 
much to stimulate such baby indus- 
tries as aviation, and especially when 
the present upturn has come when the 
memory of 1929 still tragically lin- 
gers in the minds of most manage- 


ments. Asa matter of fact, while our 
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With ads like this one appearing in American business papers the war seems to be getting 
closer to the United States. This one ran in two colors in a recent issue of "The Iron Age" 
and no doubt has gained a lot of publicity for its sponsors. Ads of similar character have 


been running for some time in 
armament industry right 
now five billion dollars, our other nor- 
mal industry is more than thirteen 
times this amount and, under the im- 
petus of war buying, should grow and 


expand even further in proportion. 


represents 


So, as we swing into 1941, with 
everyone shouting for more of what- 
ever we make but to hurry with it, 
we find a different market, quite 
changed from a year ago and with 
new and different reasons, but just as 
practical from a merchandising and 
advertising standpoint. 

For the first time we are spending 
our money not alone to get business 
right now, today. Rather we are set- 
ting our sights to keep brilliant our 
own place on the industrial scene, to 
safeguard our business for the future 
when armament business ceases, to par 
ticipate in the 1942 plans of manufac- 
turers getting ready now to introduce 
products still in the engineering depart- 


ment, to strengthen our distributor re- 
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British business 


here? 


papers. Is this the first over 


lations, to make sure that our plants 
continue to bulge with expansion and 
hum with the pleasant whir of busy 
machines—this is the answer to the 
marketing question that swells up at 
a time when the sales problem is tem- 
porarily at least not the biggest worry 
of the business. 

Very fortunately in the scramble to 
get armament business—at least so 
long as we remain at peace—most 
firms will be able to make their same 
normal, or closely allied product. But 
they will be able to make many more 
of them and to develop a larger pro- 
ductive capacity, which will call for 
Indeed, 


the speeding up of assembly of every- 





newer ways to produce them. 


thing from bed cots to bugles is what 
will stimulate the ingenuity of all of 
us and will be responsible for the last- 
ing features of the defense program 
in the days after it is retarded to nor- 
mal size. 

because of 


Some manufacturers, 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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By H. H. SIMMONS 


Manager Advertising and Sales Promotion 


Crane Co., Chicago 





How Crane Co. determines most profitable phases of 
advertising and extent to which they should be used 


@ | NATURALLY ASSUME that as 
members of the American Marketing 
\ssociation your interest in advertis- 
ing is primarily from the marketing 
viewpoint. To you, advertising is only 
one of the several factors which must 
be combined in the modern successful 
marketing operation. 

The actual building of an industrial 
idvertising program must, from your 
viewpoint, be preceded by a decision 
to use advertising. There must be a 
judicial weighing of the relative im- 
portance of personal and impersonal 
effort under a given set of conditions. 
The relation of cost to results must 
be studied for various combinations 
of the two types of effort. 

At the risk of dwelling on a point 
that is too elementary for this group, 
[ think it is important for all of us to 
re-examine the differences in the part 
played by advertising for consumer 
goods and industrial products. Indus- 
trial advertising is very frequently 
compared unfavorably with consumer 
1dvertising and there is a noticeable 
tendency for management executives 
ind occasionally a student of market- 
ing to reason, by analogy, from suc- 
cessful consumer advertising to indus- 
trial advertising campaigns. 

For example, a few years ago, when 
the billboards of the country were 
plastered with Dodge motorcar adver- 
tising, consisting of a single word, 
such as “dependable,” there was 
scarcely an industrial advertising man 


who did not have this campaign 
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pointed out to him as a model of brev- 
ity and effectiveness. Many execu- 
tives who were urging the adoption of 
that type of advertising for some in- 
dustrial product were completely over- 
looking the essential differences be- 
tween the two marketing problems. 

It is elementary to point out that 
the major part of the selling job for 
durable goods must be performed by 
personal effort, whereas the impersonal 
effort of advertising may, by itself, 
perform any or all of the selling func- 
tions of consumption goods. Even so 
simple a fact as this, however, is all 
too often overlooked in considering 
the place of advertising in the sale of 
industrial products. While there are 
many reasons for this difference, a re- 
cital of a few of the contrasting char- 
acteristics will serve to emphasize the 
point I am making. 

] 


Cz isumption (Goods 
Small purchase price 
Purchased frequently 
Wide market 
Inexperienced or untrained bi 


Bought on impulse or emotior 
Durable Goods 

Large price 

Purchased infrequent]; 

Limited market 

Technical or trained buyers 

Bought after careful consideration and 

on proo! ol value 

But even in the field of durable 
goods there may be a wide variation 
in the need for or the possible effec- 
tiveness of advertising. These varia- 
tions may be occasioned by such vari- 
able characteristics as type of product, 
the method of distribution, or the rep- 
utation of the manufacturer or seller. 

A specialty type industrial product 


which offers a new or improved meth- 


od of accomplishing a desired result 
needs aggressive advertising to attract 
attention, create interest, and pre-sell 
prospects. Such advertising for such 
a product permits a concentration of 
personal effort on selected prospects 
and a great saving of time in making 
a sales presentation and getting actual 
orders. 

In direct contrast, a product of sta- 
ple character which has been widely 
marketed for a long time cannot use 
advertising effectively to the same ex- 
tent nor for the same objectives. 
There may be a definite need for ad- 
vertising of staple industrial products 
but for quite different reasons. 

The decision to use advertising in 
the marketing of an industrial prod- 
uct (like any other product) really 
depends, therefore, on its selection as 
the least expensive method of achiev- 
ing a desired volume of sales. Adver- 
tising should be used for those por- 
tions of the selling job which it can 
do more effectively or more econom- 
ically than salesmen, and conversely, 
it should not be used as a substitute 
for salesmen on portions of the job 
which require personal effort. 

In this connection, I would strongly 
recommend to every student of mar- 
keting a careful study of the address 
by Ralph Starr Butler, entitled “The 
Place of Advertising in the Ameri- 
can Scheme,” which he delivered at 
the Advertising Awards Dinner in 
New York last February. If I were 
to attempt a summary of his talk in 
two sentences, they would be: “When 
a manufacturer turns to advertising 
it is because advertising is the least 
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expensive means to accomplish his le- 
gitimate purpose. Faced with the 
competitive necessity of selling at the 
lowest possible price, he would be very 
foolish if he elected to use a selling 
method which would not operate to 
his competitive advantage.” 

Now to come more directly to my 
specific subject, “Building an Indus- 
trial Advertising Program,” I would 
like to follow the traditional tech- 
nique of the parson expounding a text. 

Sc, in the first place, let us look at 
the word, “building,” as it applies to 
our subject. To a carpenter, the word 
“building” means sawing and nailing; 
to a contractor, it means estimating, 
managing men, and trying to make 
income cover expense; to an archi- 
tect, it means visualizing the struc- 
ture, planning its details, and super- 
vising the construction. 

If I were talking to advertising stu- 
dents or a group of copywriters and 
layout men, I might talk of industrial 
advertising as a craft. 

If I were talking to advertising 
managers, I might talk of industrial 
advertising as a science. 

But to marketing men, I prefer to 
talk of industrial advertising as a sales 
and _ profit-building technique. In 
other words, I want to use the archi- 
tect’s approach to building rather than 
the carpenter’s or the contractor’s. 

The architect, given the responsi- 
bility of building a structure, must 
do at least five things: 

1. Study the owner’s needs care- 
fully. 

2. Conceive a broad solution of the 
problem. 

3. Plan the details necessary to 
carry out this broad conception. 

4. Constantly check the relation of 
details to the ultimate cost as well as 
to their effectiveness. 

§. Supervise construction closely to 
assure the realization of the plans at 
the approved cost. 


These steps apply almost literally to 
the building of an industrial advertis- 
ing program. As we have already 
pointed out, the condition for which 
the program is being built must first 
be carefully studied, not only to de- 
termine whether to use advertising but 
to determine the amount and type of 
advertising. A great deal is being said 
on this program about the importance 
of research in connection with indus- 
trial advertising. Obviously, facts are 
the only safe foundation on which to 
build any marketing program and re- 


search is vitally essential in getting all 
of these facts. 

Just as the architect develops the 
general lines of a building before he 
fills in the details, so the builder of 
an advertising program should think 
first of the broad outlines of the en- 
tire program before losing himself in 
the details of any part of that pro- 
gram. 

The planning of the details, the 
careful estimating of cost, and the 
constant study of the relation of cost 
to effectiveness, are easily understand- 
able in building anything. 

The supervision and _ inspection 
which an architect has to give a build- 
ing during construction is analogous 
to the constant testing which is es- 
sential to check the effectiveness of 
an advertising program during and 
after its introduction. 

Coming now to the second section 
of my text. What do we mean by 
this “industrial advertising” we are 
talking about? Every speaker has his 
own definition of advertising. Not 
to be outdone, I'll say, it’s “every im- 
personal means of creating favorable 
impressions for a product, service, or 
business.” 

A publication representative, in un- 
folding one of these easel-presenta- 
tions on my desk recently, came to a 
page which stuck in my memory. 
This one said, simply, “To live, a 
business must have sales. To grow, 
a business must have friends.” I 
don’t know whether that was original 
with this publisher or not but the 
phrase wrapped up a truth that is 
worth pondering in the development 
of any industrial advertising program. 
In almost every case a complete as- 
sortment of industrial advertising 
should develop both sales and friends. 

I am using the word “advertising” 
in its broadest sense. All too often a 
businessman who desires to advertise 
thinks only of publication advertis- 
ing or of a catalog or a direct mail 
piece or something else. Perhaps he 
should have thought of all of them, 
properly related. In my own lexicon, 
advertising includes publication adver- 
tising, advertising literature, sales pro- 
motion activities of all types, displays 
and exhibits, catalogs, price services, 
stock lists, etc. 

Now in the third and last place, 
what we are building is a “program.” 
That means, obviously, an integrated 
effort—not spasmodic and not merely 
the isolated use of a lot of discon- 
nected bright ideas. I have never been 
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able to understand how an advertis- 
ing program can be built, as some 
seem to do it, by calling on direct mail 
houses, specialty advertising manufac- 
turers, free lance artists and agencies 
to submit ideas—then picking a hand- 
ful of the best and throwing them 
all at a market as a means of introduc- 
ing a product or stimulating sales. 

Programing involves not only the 
selection of the best individual items 
out of an entire list of possibilities 
and the proper relating of these items 
to each other, but also the best timing 
of each item in relation to market 
conditions, other sales efforts, the 
available time of salesmen and super- 
visory staff, etc. It also means the 
timing of the parts of a program to 
get the one-two effect—the best 
build-up to a logical climax. 

I would like now to get away from 
this abstract discussion of the princi- 
ples of building an advertising pro- 
gram and give one concrete illustra- 
tion of the steps we take in approach- 
ing a solution of an individual prob- 
lem. 

One section of our business con- 
sists of the sale of valves, fittings, and 
other piping equipment to industrial 
users. Few products sold to industry 
are more staple than a globe valve, an 
ell, or a union. Few industrial prod- 
ucts are in as common use or are as 
readily available. In this department 
of our business we think of two func- 
tions of advertising: First, the long 
range one, which must keep hammer- 
ing away on the quality of Crane 
products, the completeness of the 
Crane line, the unsurpassed distribu- 
tion, the value of Crane service in 
selection and application of products, 
etc.; and second, the short range job 
of introducing a new member of the 
family or featuring, temporarily, an 
item that may justify special sales ef- 
fort. 

In working out these short range 
programs, we have developed a system 
of checking all the possibilities that 
have already proved its value in op- 
eration. 

Whenever advance notice of the in- 
troduction of an important new prod- 
uct is received by the advertising de- 
partment or any other reason suggests 
a special campaign, a very comprehen- 
sive outline of a program is immedi- 
ately prepared. This starts with an 
analysis of market conditions, sales 
possibilities, and competitive consid- 
erations, and lists for careful check- 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Keeping Steam Up 
Through 1941 


@ A GREAT note of encouragement is seen in 
the reports of advertising managers and agency 
executives in this issue which indicate that man- 
agement sees clearly the need for maintaining 
advertising and promotional efforts even though 
a great percentage of plants throughout the 
country are taxing their productive capacities 
to coéperate with the government in its pre- 
paredness program while also striving earnestly 
to render normal service te regular customers. 

The situation is even more pleasing when it 
is considered that increases in advertising appro- 
priations for 1941 are rational and reflect no 
desire on the part of business to inflate adver- 
tising and promotional efforts as a means of 
avoiding excess profit taxes. On the contrary, 
management has definitely voiced its disapproval 
of such practice and the advertising programs 
which have been approved for this year are based 
on plans extending beyond the immediate future. 
Industrial advertising is being recognized as a 
conditioner of markets and the task being 
assigned to it today is, in most cases, a long range 
mission. 

As Neil C. Hurley, Jr., analyzed the industrial 
advertiser’s job before the industrial session of 
the American Marketing Association convention 
last month, “our job, as men who are concerned 
with the marketing problems rather than the 
manufacturing, is to do what we can to retain 
present customers, to enter into the present 
period of goed business determined to emerge 
from it stronger in the eyes of our distributors, 
closer in our relationships with both them and 
our customers, and to have suggested and fos- 
tered within our engineering and research de- 
partments new products that will be possible to 
produce for new markets either now or in the 
future.” 

Industrial advertising men have the opportu- 
nity of their lifetimes to demonstrate their re- 
sourcefulness in 1941. 


This Is a Year to 
Get Out Into the Field 


@ THERE IS no better time than now for in- 
dustrial advertising men to resolve to get out into 
the field during the new year and reap the bene- 
fits that such visits pay. Nearly sensational have 
been some of the stories told of how such trips 
have practically revolutionized and revitalized 
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the advertising of companies where this has be- 
come standard practice of the advertising per- 
sonnel, yet not near enough to it. 

Advertising men who have difficulty getting 
approval for field trips should support their re- 
quests with a carefully worked out plan showing 
why the trip is advisable and just how the data 
or information to be gathered will aid in reach- 
ing the desired objective. Aside from the mate- 
rial data which one acquires on jaunts into the 
market, the spiritual effect must not be over- 
looked. The immediate contact and association 
with the people whose problems the advertiser’s 
products are designed to solve builds a better 
understanding which works two ways: it en- 
ables the advertiser to tell his prospects what 
they want to know most about his product, and 
it establishes in each piece of the company’s 
advertising a personality in which the prospect 
can have faith. For after all, it’s just human 
nature to want to do business with people we 
know and can visualize when we are not in their 
presence. 

The advertising manager should take his place 
in the field alongside the sales manager; both are 
sales executives; only their techniques are 
different. 


Apprentices Needed 
In Advertising 


@ WHILE no one foresees a demand for adver- 
tising men that will in any way approach that of 
today for skilled technicians in nearly all lines 
of industry, the situation, nevertheless, should 
awaken the industrial advertising field to the 
need for training men to fill openings created by 
growth of organizations and possible vacancies 
occasioned by unanticipated events. 

Industrial advertising is peculiar unto itself; 
at least those who seek men from time to time 
usually accompany their requests by a list of 
specifications that are only short of being stag- 
gering. He must not only be a copywriter of 
experience, but also must be a chemical engineer 
and a mechanical engineer, and to be really de- 
sirable should also have a dash of medical train- 
ing. And of course all of these qualifications will 
not do unless the subject can really knock out 
copy that clicks. 

Isn’t it reasonable to believe that any indus- 
try which has such stringent requirements of its 
personnel should have some concerted program 
for developing the manpower it needs? 
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Markets in 1941 


they loan for twenty years must be 
based on a twenty-year job. Defense 
and armament is considered a five or 
six year possibility. So no money for 
defense workers to buy homes. 
Workers whose jobs are strictly tem- 
course, buy 
But again, 


porary should not, of 
homes, they should rent. 
private money will not finance even 
rent projects that have a_ profitable 
outlook of but five years. Anyway, 
rental housing is the government’s 
field, we are told. 

Still, there is a large field in which 
private builders and private lenders 
Now, then, we 
When 
builders erect houses for sale they as- 
To minimize 


can safely operate. 


come to the second question. 


sume a risk, naturally. 
this risk they generally do not begin 
a housing development unless and un- 
til they can satisfy themselves that a 
demand exists. This means the de- 
mand for houses exists for some time 
before the supply is available. Will 
this normal and sane policy work in 
connection with defense needs? 

Housing Coérdinator Palmer has 
said, ‘““We must see that not a single 
rivet in a destroyer is delayed for lack 
of a skilled workman because he could 
not find a place to live.” That means 
anticipating the demand. The hous- 
ing must be ready before the work- 
man is. But that isn’t good business 
in building houses. It is very greatly 
increases the risk. 

At the present time there is no pro- 
vision on the part of the government 
for minimizing the risk for private 
builders in building for defense work- 
ers. In the matter of factories for 
defense, industry is provided to build 
them; orders are assured to operate 
them profitably; and arrangements to 
permit of liquidating the investment 
in a reasonable time have been made. 
But so far as is known no such help 
is being extended to private builders 
and private lenders in connection with 
housing for defense. The attitude 
seems to be that private builders are 
being given a chance to meet the emer- 
gency (on their own initiative) but, 
“if private industry won’t then the 
government will.” 

These are harsh terms to meet and 
extremely difficult because the build- 
ing industry is not in any way inte- 
grated and, so far as house building is 
concerned, resolves itself finally into 


the person or persons or local indi- 
viduals who may or may not be in- 
spired to take a chance. 

A rather heavy volume of mail be- 
ing received by our publication indi- 
cates that these are precisely the ques- 
tions that are giving builders great 
concern. 

It would seem that, if private build- 
ers are to be given a fair chance to 
meet this emergency, they will need 
more help than is contained in the 
government’s ultimatum: “If you 
won’t, we will.”—Hersert V. Kaer- 
PEL, Executive Editor Practical Build- 
er and Building Supply News. 


Chemical Process Industry 

Manufacturing operations at domes- 
tic chemical plants through the final 
quarter of 1940 were the highest in 
the history of the industry and for the 
twelve-month period, the output reg- 
istered an all-time high in volume. 
The rise in general industry, demands 
of the armament program, and an en- 
larged call for export, combined, to 
create a consuming market of unpar- 
alleled proportions. Compared with 
1939, chemical production was higher 
by more than fifteen per cent and 
export shipments carried a valuation 
about thirty-five per cent above the 
1939 figure. 

The situation underlying 
trade has aided home production of 
chemicals in three distinct ways. First 
by throwing open or broadening mar- 
kets abroad which previously had been 
supplied largely by foreign producers. 
In the second place, shipping condi- 
tions have materially reduced importa- 
tions of many chemicals which were 


foreign 


competitive in our markets and the 
lack of foreign supplies had to be 
made up by increased home produc- 
tion. In the third place, some of the 
chemicals which figured in import 
trade were no longer available from 
abroad and their manufacture was es- 
tablished in this country. Prominent 
among these were some of the coal- 
tar intermediates necessary for dye 
production, and several of the potash 
salts including sulphate, cyanide, and 
chlorate. 

As chemicals are necessary raw ma- 
terials in almost all manufacturing 
lines, the wide-spread call for goods 
for the defense needs was directly re- 
flected in a wider movement of chemi- 
cals. The full effect of this influence 
has not yet been felt as many of the 
new plants, both government and pri- 
vate, are still in the construction or 
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planning stage. Hence the chemical 
industry enters the new year with a 
potential market which will test its 
productive capacity and it is probable 
that the new year will be memorable 
for the plant expansions which will 
become necessary.—S. D. Kirkpat- 
rick, Editor, Chemical & Metallurgi- 


cal Engineering. 


There is no doubt but that the year 
1941 will be one of increased activity 
in the chemical industry, accompanied 
by problems not too easy to solve. 
The key position of the chemical in- 
dustry is now well recognized, and its 
products are those required in practi- 
cally every other industry, so that any 
increased activity along the line re- 
flects itself in further demands on the 
chemical industry. 

Not only do those in the chemical 
industry find themselves busy with the 
production of chemical products and 
the equipment people working practi- 
cally at capacity to supply new de- 
mands, but the specialists and experts 
are called upon to help contractors 
confronted with building jobs some- 
what outside their experience. Sev- 
eral such cases have already made their 
appearance. 

On the other hand, the number of 
new plants that have just been com- 
pleted or are actually under construc- 
tion indicate something of what may 
lie ahead. Monsanto is beginning the 
construction of its new plant at Tren- 
ton, Mich.; Dow is completing its new 
iodine plant in California and striv- 
ing hard to complete the plant at 
Freeport, Texas. At least two syn- 
thetic rubber plants are under way, 
and others are planned. American 
Cyanamid has a new plant in the 
South. Humble Oil will undertake 
the first large-scale production of 
toluene from petroleum gases. The 
Shell Development’s plant for syn- 
thetic glycerine is now on a ton per 
day production basis and may expand 
further. The powder plants are be- 
ginning production or are under way. 
New nitrate plants are authorized, and 
the new Durez phenol plant has be- 
gun production after a long period of 
research and development. 

So the chemical activity is substan- 
tial and will be continued. Should 
we actually enter the war, the de- 
mands will be even greater. Already 
a shortage of technical men and expe- 
rienced chemists is beginning to be 
felt. It seems a splendid time for 


those with equipment and raw mate- 
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rials to sell to keep their names and 
products prominently before all po- 
tential buyers and markets.—H. E. 
Howe, Editor, Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry. 


Clay Products 

National defense activity will be 
associated closely with the progress 
which clay products will make dur- 
ing 1941. 

Directly tied in with this program 
are fire brick and other refractories 
products which follow closely the 
curve in the steel and metallurgical 
industries. With the continuance of 
defense orders, the refractories indus- 
try looks forward to capacity produc- 
tion. At the present time the silica 
brick division is operating over ninety 
per cent capacity, while the fire clay 
division has passed seventy-five per 
cent and will continue upward. 

In the division of structural clay 
products, including building brick and 
tile, glazed brick, paving brick, sewer 
pipe and drain tile, there is expected a 
period of expanding business due to 
the defense program and its general 
stimulation of building and construc- 
tion. 

Progress within the clay products 
industry is moving toward greater 
mechanical efficiency, more precise 
technology, and in some instances the 
adoption of methods never before ap- 
plied in the processing of clay prod- 
ucts. Pointing toward a more highly 
mechanized industry, the following 
trends are evident: 

(1) More mechanical handling; (2) 
modern types of tractor digging equip- 
ment; (3) individual motor drives; 
(4) improved drying operations; (5) 
the use of stokers and natural gas to 
fire kilns; (6) more precision equip- 
ment and control devices; (7) greater 
use of Diesel and gas engines; (8) the 
use of small-sized tunnel kilns capable 
of handling less than the normal pro- 
duction of a plant, and thus being 
able to be kept in operation constantly 
which is a most economical proce- 
dure; (9) an unusual trend is appa- 
rent in the sewer pipe industry toward 
greater mechanization. — James M. 
LANGE, Managing Editor, Brick and 
Clay Record. 


Electrical Construction Industry 
The electrical construction industry 

looks forward to a busy year. The 

national defense program is piling up 


demands upon the electrical contractor 





and the motor shop that are already 
bringing problems. 

The first phase of this work has 
come with the placing of government 
contracts for high pressure building 
construction — arsenals, navy yards, 
airperts, factories, and mass housing. 
These contracts are going largely to 
general contractors on a fixed-fee 
profit business. To hold the full profit 
for themselves, these general contrac- 
tors are not sub-contracting with spe- 
cialists for the heating, plumbing, ven- 
tilating, and electrical work, as for- 
merly the practice, but are setting up 
their own electrical departments, hir- 
ing foremen away from electrical con- 
tractors, securing labor from the 
unions and going ahead. Large elec- 
trical contractors organized for big 
operations on small margins are tak- 
ing some of this work for a small 
share of the fee, but most of the trade 
is shut out of this work. They are 
bitterly complaining and with some 
justice because work by their special- 
ized staffs can be done more efficiently 
and at less cost to the government. 
But through the Army and Navy au- 
thorize sub-contracting on such proj- 
ects, they do not require that these 
specialists be employed. 

This is a passing phase, however. 
The bulk of this “defense business” 
in which electrical contractors are in- 
terested will follow as orders for ships, 
tanks, airplanes, shells, guns, uniforms, 
and food are placed with manufactur- 
ers who in turn will order material 
and parts, equipment and accessories 
from other manufacturers who are 
their suppliers. And it will come on 
a regular business basis as the indus- 
trial customers of each electrical con- 
tractor and motor shop are affected.— 
Eart WHITEHORNE, Editor, Electri- 
cal Contracting. 


Electric Utilities 
Utilities will spend close to one bil- 
lion dollars in 1941 on new construc- 
tion. Load growth has jumped to a 
ten per cent annual rate or about twice 
normal. To keep ahead of demand, 
about 4,000,000 kw. of mew generat- 
ing capacity is called for next year. 
As nearly as can be calculated from 
known construction projects, there are 
about 3,000,000 kw. of new central 
station generators now in various 
stages of construction in an expan- 
sion program that will last well into 
1942 even if no new stations were 
announced. 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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@ ‘Please send 25 copies at once .. .” “15 copies 
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are urgently needed .. .” “I am interested in 


obtaining 12 reprints . . .” “l would appreciate 
ten copies each of .. .” “The Armament sections 
have been very much in demand; our supplies 
of two of the sections are already exhausted. 
Please send 25 more of each...” 

So run typical phrases in scores of letters 
received during the past few weeks from 
Springfield and Rock Island Arsenals, district 
Ordnance offices in Cincinnati, Boston, St. Louis 
and other cities, and from the Ordnance De- 
partment in Washington. The flood of requests 
for additional copies speaks most eloquently 
of the basic, factual usefulness of the series, for 
these men have made a life work of the Arma- 
ment production job now facing the metal- 
working industry. Says one high-ranking Ord- 
nance officer: 

“I note with pleasure your interesting program for 


promoting a wider acquaintance of United States 


manufacturers with the methods involved in the 
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manufacture of Ordnance materials, and feel sure 
that your hope to be of real service to the Govern- 
ment and American industry will be realized.” 


The requests for reprints (two sections have 
had to be reprinted for the second time) from 
hundreds of key production men as well as 
Ordnance officers, testify to the value of that 
service, and point to the intensive readership 
that is bringing a new high in value to American 
Machinist advertisers. They further indicate the 
advertising effectiveness which has brought 168 
new accounts to American Machinist this year, 
as well as a total increase of more than 20% in 
space run. Lastly, they promise that your adver- 
tising in American Machinist will be closely 
read by the largest group of paid subscribers 
in America’s largest and most-active industry. 


We will be happy to supply details. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


A MeGRAW-HILL 
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PUBLICATION 


The Dec. 25 special sec- 
tion is the third giving 


Canadian data, earlier 


ones appearing April 


and May 15. 
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Special sections on sights 


for the Browning machine 


gun, on how to obtain 


sub-contract work, 


— . machining shells. 


on 
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The wave of generation and trans- 
mission purchases preparatory to in- 
creased defense loads anticipated and 
being realized, is just beginning to 
swell the tide of distribution pur- 
chases. Nineteen Forty-one looks like 
a big year in distribution—for these 


reasons. Thus far the normal pro- 


gram of distribution improvement has 
been able to handle the mounting en- 
ergy output curve without much ex- 
A hint that power 


companies may be expecting consider- 


tra construction. 


able new distribution loads is the fact 
that transformer orders in the larger 
distribution sizes have been placed in 
considerable quantities with deliveries 
being quoted six to ten weeks hence. 
Many of these will be placed in stock 
for future use, many others are re- 
quired immediately for such plant ex- 
pansion as is already due to defense 
orders. 

More exacting service requirements 
for plants working on defense orders 
may also increase the use of reclosing 
or throwover equipment and may en- 
tail considerable revision of operating 
practices, in Certain instances, in order 
to sectionalize important industrial 
areas into smaller areas to (1) enable 
load to be picked up quickly in case 
of a major shut down, (2) to localize 
trouble, and (3 
tain areas in case of partial shutdown 


give priority to cer- 
of service. Here is where system plan- 
ning can contribute to the protection 
of the industry as the government will 
make thorough and rigorous investi- 
gation of such major outages as may 
be experienced. 

As we see the large power picture, 
the power salesman will not have 
much trouble selling power but likely 
will have extra demands upon his time 
1s a consultant for the electrical prob- 
lems that three-shift factory operation 
will bring. 

Che commercial phase of load build- 
ing may not contribute spectacular 
developments in load growth but un- 
doubtedly the increased business as a 
result of war-time payrolls will make 
stores, restaurants, etc., more recep- 
tive of modernization ideas. 

With respect to the domestic field, 
with wages up and more people work- 
ing, appliance sales should be affected 
favorably in 1941. 
dict an acute housing shortage and 
the government already has plans for 
mass production of workers’ dwellings 
at various important defense opera- 


Economists pre- 
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tions. —C. W. Lery, Editor, Electric 
Light and Power. 

New steam generating expenditures 
are expected to hit a new all-time high 
in 1941 in the electric power utilities 
field. The previous peak year was 
1924 when 270 millions were spent by 
power companies for added steam gen- 
erating capacity. 1941 may exceed 
that figure by as much as ten per cent. 

Another case of the influence of 
the defense program is in substations 
which, on the basis of the preliminary 
data, are expected to rival some of the 
years of the last industrial expansion 
era. 

The success with which stock issues 
have been floated in the past two years, 
together with the policy of SEC as 
expressed at different times, are indi- 
cations that considerable equity financ- 
ing might be expected next year. 

Utility business will expand in 1941, 
although not as fast in all probability 
as in 1940 primarily because 1939 was 
not such a good year. Gross income 
will improve, although not as fast as 
kilowatt-hour sales. This is because 
the large increase in load will be in- 
dustrial which because of its volume 
enjoys a wholesale rate. 

A definite slackening in the trend 
toward lower rates should be apparent 
in 1941, because of higher costs. 

Manufacturers will enter the new 
year with a large backlog of unfilled 
orders. In some categories, such as 
turbines, manufacturers are assured by 
orders now on hand of a record-break- 
ing year. 

Prices will undoubtedly stiffen as 
the year advances because of increased 
costs and because in certain instances 
prices were below a normal level. 
Even with these adjustments, however, 
the over-all price increase is not ex- 
pected to be large or to reflect a sell- 
er’s market. 

Improved employment is expected 
to be reflected in larger electrical ap- 
pliance sales, in spite of the fact that 
1940 was an especially good year.— 
S. B. WiiiaMs, Electrical 
World. 


Editor, 


Engineering Construction 

In the construction industry there 
will be greater emphasis on defense 
measures — particularly airport con- 
struction. 

In the highway field, there seems to 
be a divergence of opinion as to 
whether roads in and around army 
posts should be built by the states out 
of their regular appropriations for 


highway construction or whether this 
work should be the responsibility of 
the federal government alone. The 
states have taken a firm stand on this 
question and at present it looks as if 
highway construction will be increased 
by nearly a quarter billion dollars 
through additional federal appropria- 
tions. 

On the construction side, the choice 
of type of surfacing for the access 
roads and for airport runways will be 
interesting. The runways of a major 
airport are equivalent to from sixty to 
seventy miles of standard pavement. 
Just now, flexible types of surfacing 
seem to be in the lead. 

Manufacturers of construction 
equipment will probably soon receive 
orders for machines to build roads im- 
rediately behind and in combat zones. 
This equipment will no doubt include 
tractors and small scrapers, bulldozers, 
small shovels, motor graders, rollers 
with scarifiers, portable crushing and 
screening plants and portable mixing 
plants, distributors, compressors and 
various pieces of auxiliary equipment. 
— Maicorm V. Burton, Editor, 
Earth Mover and Road Builder. 


Not for a decade have construction 
prospects been so promising as they 
are for 1941. This is so because the 
tempo is already established and only 
such an unexpected event as Ger- 
many’s sudden and complete collapse 
could slow down our defense prepara- 
tions, which in their present stages are 
predominating construction. 

Of the two billion dollars of con- 
struction in the federal defense prep- 
arations, nearly one-half remains as a 
backlog for 1941 contracts. Addi- 
tional Congressional appropriations for 
shipyards and industrial plants are be- 
lieved to be certain. More money for 
airfields may reasonably be expected. 
Highway building will not decline in 
amount. Steel mill expansion, already 
begun, may increase to a large total. 
General prosperity should keep house- 
building at a high level and stimulate 
commercial building—unless construc- 
tion costs rise more rapidly than is 
now expected. Together, these factors 
make the construction industry look 
healthy indeed, at least for 1941. It 
should, however, be pointed out that 
there are no illusions as to the perma- 
nency of this health; it is recognized 
for what it is, an artificially induced 
war boom with the unstable founda- 
tion common to such activity. 

(Continued on Page $4) 
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The past year, as a result of a bil- 
lion and a half of defense contracts 
let in the last six months, was the 
best since 1931. Big gains were in 
three classes — public buildings up 
sixty-five per cent; industrial build- 
ings up 123 per cent; and unclassified 
public works, which include the great 
airbase program, up 170 per cent. It 
is in these same types of work that 
the greatest activity will occur in 
1941. 

Large losses were recorded in 1940 
in waterworks and sewerage. These 
drops reflect the cessation of PWA 
loans and grants, and were not unex- 
pected. The totals are not out of line 
with pre-PWA years. No improve- 
ment in these two fields can be ex- 
pected in 1941. 

Bridges, highways, earthwork in 
1940 reflected about the same degree 
of activity as in 1939. They should 
continue on the same even keel in 
1941. 

Housebuilding in 1940 had the best 
year since 1929. It should duplicate 
and perhaps slightly exceed this rec- 
ord in 1941. 

Predicting trends, as above, is quite 
different from setting up a dollar-and- 
cents prophecy for 1941 construction. 
In 1940, the unexepected defense pro- 
gram turned all such prophecies into 
very poor guesses. The 1940 total 
will be about eight billion dollars. 
Similar uncertainties plague the proph- 
ets of 1941, but based on best possible 
present foresight total construction in 
1941 should approximate nine billion 
dollars —Watvo G. Bowman, Edi- 
tor, Engineering News-Record. 


With the need for improved trans 
portation systems (highways, railroad 
ind shipping facilities), with definitley 
increased demands for various ores and 
quarry products, with airports, gov 
ernment training buildings, as well as 
private construction—most of which 
excavation is basic, 1941 is bound to 
be extremely active. 

The major problem facing manu 
facturers in our industry will be that 
of meeting the defense needs without 
too great a sacrifice of regular peace- 
time customers and equipment devel- 
opment.—D. B. Reep, Jr., Editor, 
Excavating Engineer. 


Consulting and designing sanitary 
engineers are swamped with work and 
are having difficulty in securing men 
to enlarge their staffs, and equipment 
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manufacturers are experiencing a flood 
of inquiries and requests for informa- 
tion as to materials and future deliv- 
ery dates, all of which presage a pe- 
riod of new construction and better- 
ments to existing water and sewage 
systems, a good part of which can be 
traced to the preparedness program, 
involving complete new systems for 
camps and cantonments, or enlarged 
municipal systems to supply new in- 
dustrial establishments or those plants 
enlarging manufacturing facilities for 
the emergency. 

The possible damage to municipal 
activities due to sabotage has created 
a decided movement in the direction 
of strengthening existing water supply 
facilities. There is not much buyer 
hysteria in the field, but there is a 
feeling that demand and scarcity is to 
push prices up, with the consequence 
that delayed work, hopeful of further 
financing through Federal grants, has 
been brought to a head without fur- 
ther waiting for Federal aid. There 
is, however, aid through WPA avail- 
able which may be had when projects 
are developed as regular contract plan 
undertakings open to competitive bid- 
ding. 

The acceptance of Revenue Bonds 
by bankers for financing construction 
of sewage as well as water plants may 
be looked upon as an index of more 
financing through the simplest possible 
route, i. ¢., the “pay-as-you-use” sys- 
tem of meeting the debit charges from 
sewer rents and water sales income. 
Managers are coming to consider water 
and sewage as the “new and the used” 
water supply of the community, 
bringing about more consolidations 
of water and sewerage operations.— 
E. S. Guerre, Publisher, Water 
Works & Sewerage. 


Export 

At present the war makes Latin 
America almost entirely dependent 
upon the United States as a source of 
supply for machinery and other indus- 
trial requirements. Although our ex- 
ports of these products increased about 
twenty-five per cent in the first six 
months of 1940 as compared with the 
same period in 1939, defense orders of 
the United States and Great Britain 
restrict the amount of production that 
our manufacturers are able to allocate 
to Latin-American buyers. 

The result is a definite scarcity of 
equipment in Latin America at a time 
when plant depreciation is accelerated 


by increased production in the essen- 
tial resource industries. When the war 
ends, Latin America will be obliged to 
re-equip on a vast scale. 

If this work is done with the prod- 
ucts, and in conformity to the tech- 
nical standards of the United States, 
a pattern will be established for 
future extensions and _ replacements 
which will give our manufacturers a 
commanding advantage over foreign 
competition. If, on the other hand, 
European products and standards are 
accepted, every manufacturer in the 
United States will suffer a serious com- 
petitive handicap. 

Notwithstanding the pressure of 
present defense American 
equipment manufacturers must look 
ahead to the day when war demand 
will cease, and prepare outlets for their 


orders, 


expanded productive capacity. Latin- 
American needs can absorb a substan- 
tial percentage, but advance cultiva- 
tion of the market is essential.— 
J. Sewarp McCain, Ingenieria Inter- 
nacional. 


Farm Operating Equipment 

Higher farm income and relatively 
stable price levels of things farmers 
buy are having their inevitable effect 
in increasing agricultural sales. Manu- 
facturers expect a larger trade in 1941 
than they had in 1940, barring un- 
usual change in conditions. 

In the broad agricultural setup the 
production of small grains and corn 
long has been mechanized, much in- 
creasing the individual producing ca- 
pacity of the farmer. This has not 
been true of hay and cotton. At this 
time a broad attack is being made by 
many manufacturers on the problem 
of mechanizing hay and forage crops. 
The particular type of machine with 
which this is being attempted is the 
forage combine, two experimental 
models of which were demonstrated 
at the University of Wisconsin last 
summer with noteworthy success. 

Mechanization of cotton is held up 
by the inability to produce a cotton 
picker that will pick all the diverse 
types of cotton produced in this coun- 
try and in the world.—E. J. Baker, 
Jr., Editor, Farm Implement News. 


The farm equipment industry will 
start 1941 with confidence that the 
rising trend in sales volume preva- 
lent throughout 1940 will continue 
throughout the spring months and 
well into summer. This confidence is 
based on an increased farm income for 
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1940, a sizable backlog for tractors 
carried over from the previous year, 
1 promising winter wheat crop and 
inc reased moisture reserves in the soil. 

Volume for 1940 is estimated to 
have exceeded that of 1939 by about 
twenty-five per cent. Increased in- 
dustrial activity and conscription, 
both of which will take man power 
from the farms is expected to accel- 
erate the increase during 1941. 

The industry’s major problems for 
the new year will be production and 
the maintenance of prices near present 
levels. Current factory production is 
considerably above the year-end levels 
of former years. More merchandise 
has moved to dealers. No shortages 
ire apparent as yet, but it is doubtful 
that at the present rate of shipment 
the manufacturers will be able to pro- 
duce their usual supply for the re- 
orders that always follow the opening 
ot spring farm work. Deferments of 
raw material deliveries have length- 
ened materially in recent weeks.—H. 
E. Everett, Editor and General Man 


iger, Implement & Tractor. 


Food Industry 

In 1941 people will continue to eat 
1460 lbs. of food per Capita except the 
boys who get into the army, who will 
eat about 1900 lbs. of food per man. 
Compared to the national average, the 
army eats more meat, butter, cereal 
products, and vegetables, but less milk, 
fruit and cheese. 

As business and industry get into 
high gear, prices of foods may be ex 
pected to increase slightly. People 
who have money to spend may be ex- 
pected to buy more heavily the so- 
called luxury items. 

While food companies showed prof 
its in 1940, they did not make the 
spectacular gains found in many other 
industries. The food manufacturer 
taces many ramifying problems aris- 
ing from the unexpected turn of 
events in the wars in which the block- 
ade of Europe is an important factor. 

This blockade affected foodstuffs 
that already were in diminishing ex- 
portation to the point that U. S. food 
exports are negligible today. That a 
similar problem faces all countries in 
the western hemisphere does not miti 
gate our domestic problem. Stocks of 
foods on hand are, however, unlikely 
to be burdensome in the United States 
because of the probability of increased 
prices arising from the current busi 
ness boom. 


Whenever exports of foods shall de- 
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velop to the equivalent of the poten- 
tial foreign demand then the food in- 
dustry will experience a very profit- 
able period. Until the belligerents 
consent to such exportation the food 
industry should continue approxi- 
mately on 1940 levels and earnings. 
—L. V. Burton, Editor, Food Indus- 


fries. 


Industrial Distribution 

Activity in industrial distribution 
(mill supply) houses in November far 
surpassed the best month of 1937 and 
gave promise of continuing upward. 
Over optimism because of increased 
trade in supplies, however, has failed 
to set in. Distributors are too much 
concerned over a similar upward trend 
in costs, and sobered with their re- 
sponsibilities in the national defense 
program. Suppliers-to-industry are 
currently hard pressed to render serv- 
ice that will allow smooth industrial 
production and still permit them to 
stay within the boundaries of the 
Wage-Hour Act. Consequently they 
are being required to assume the bur- 
den of substantial payments for over- 
time and additional personnel. 

The American system for distribut- 
ing industrial equipment and supplies 
contributes importantly to our success 
with mass production, hence is being 
given full attention by the planners of 
national defense. Technical abilities 
of many suppliers have already come 
to the aid of industries harassed by the 
disruption of plant changeovers and 
will probably continue to do so. 

Because prices of basic industrial 
products have remained stable, there 
has been little tendency toward inven- 
tory speculation. In addition, deliv- 
eries, to date at least, have been rela- 
tively prompt.— JoHNn J. Wetcn, 


Editor, Mill Supplies. 
Meat Packing 


Financial statements already pub- 
lished indicate that 1940 has been an 
exceptionally good year for the meat 
packing industry. Prices at profit 
levels have been the solution of the 
packer’s financial problems. The year 
just passed has been the best in many 
from the standpoint of new construc- 
tion and the purchase of new equip- 
ment. 

What about 1941? All factors 
point to even more favorable results. 
Livestock supplies, the gauge of ac- 
tivity in the meat packing industry, 
will approximate those of 1940 with 


greater demand due to increasing pur- 








chasing power of the consuming pub- 
lic. Meat price levels will be undoubt- 
edly higher with resultant profitable 
operation. 

There is a definite trend toward 
modernization which will become 
more pronounced as 1941 gets under 
way. This not been brought about 
through the necessity of handling 
greater volume. It is a “prepare for 
the future” 
against the time when economic ad- 


policy, an _ insurance 


justment may become necessary. An 
ever growing number of packers are 
of the firm belief that now, during 
the profitable years, is the time to 
build against a possible readjustment 
which may require the highest efh- 
ciency in plant operation later on. 
Drafting boards of the leading pack- 
inghouse architects are covered with 
“Jobs in work” both new construc- 
tion and rehabilitation. The very fa- 
vorable outlook for 1941 will great- 
ly accelerate this activity. The meat 
packing industry certainly deserves 
the earnest consideration of those who 
are in position to furnish materials 
and equipment for this modernization 
program.—J. B. Gray, Editor, The 
National Provisioner. 


Metal Mining 

Non-ferrous metal mining in the 
United States did not begin to feel the 
full impact of war demand until about 
the fourth quarter of 1940. By that 
time, however, due to our own rearm- 
ament for national defense plus aid to 
Britain, the demand for copper, lead, 
zinc, mercury, and other essential met- 
als rose to a high peak. Production 
was increased accordingly, and the 
year closed with mines, mills, smelt- 
ers, and refineries working at capacity. 
Prices reached satisfactory levels, but 
did not rise to abnormal heights as in 
World War I. 

Outlook for metal mining in 1941 
is for continued activity at productive 
capacity, with ample supplies of the 
common metals at reasonable prices. 
Producing companies should have a 
prosperous year—always assuming, of 
course, that the war continues. If, 
and when, peace comes to Europe there 
will be a recession in mining activity 
in the United States, cushioned only 
by the demands of the domestic re- 
armament program and the normal 
needs of industry. But as long as war 
prevails, and particularly to the extent 
that it is a “shooting war,” and not 
a diplomatic one, non-ferrous metals 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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Industrial Marketing is celebrating its twenty- 
fifth birthday in March, 1941, while The Iron 
Age is already 95 years young. It had long been 
a great institution in the industrial field when 
the baby magazine was established as Class & 
Industrial Advertising back in 1916. That’s why 


the enthusiastic comments of 


ndustrial Marketing 


999 


**As for the present, we are both going places! 


Like The Iron Age, which will soon be the first 
industrial publication in America to celebrate 
its one hundredth anniversary—and what a 
celebration that should be!—Industrial Mar- 
keting is not resting on its laurels 
nor sitting back complacently 





Charles S. Baur, vice-president 


and general manager of The Iron No. 7 in a series of 


Age, are so interesting. 


“We have been pretty consis- 
tent advertisers with you ever 
since you started,” said this vet- 
eran publishing executive, “and 
that should prove that we believe 





advertisements based 
on the 25th anniver- 
sary celebration of 


Marketing 


Industrial 


viewing the progress of its first 
quarter century, Like that grand 
old publication, we are trying to 
look ahead and to meet the con- 
stantly changing needs and re- 
quirements of the field, to the 


in March, 1941, end that progress during the 





next quarter century may be 





you are reaching the people we 
want to talk to and that you are doing a 
progressively better editorial job from year 


to year. 


“What changes have taken place in those 25 
years! Neither Industrial Marketing nor The 
Iron Age looks anything like it did in those 
early days—which is really something to cheer 
about. And what an improvement in advertis- 


ing itself during that period! 


even more pronounced than the 
record since 1916, 


And with leading industrial advertisers, agencies 
and publishers, Industrial Marketing hopes to 
go places—not alone, but in the good company 
of all who believe in modern methods of sell- 
ing and advertising, and in the fullest possible 
use of good industrial advertising to make 
America strong and American industry even 
more efficient and successful. 
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will be in demand and the mining in- 
dustry will be active and prosperous. 
—H. C. PaARMELEE, Editor, Engineer- 
ing & Mining Journal. 


Metal Working Industry 

Machine tool builders expect to have 
the biggest year in history during 
1941. Output for the industry is 
likely to reach $650,000,000. That 
is a substantial increase over the past 
year’s total of $425,000,000 and is 
more than three times the volume 
done in 1937. 

To meet the unprecedented demand 
for machine tools, the industry has 
enlarged its capacity over fifty per 
cent within the last twelve months, 
mostly without government financing 
and still more physical facilities are 
now in process of construction. Ma- 
chine tool builders have extensively 
farmed out parts and sub-assembly 
work, many companies reporting from 
forty to seventy machine shops as sub- 
contractors. At least twenty builders 
are having complete machines pro- 
duced outside, in addition to running 
their own factories full time. Print- 
ing press machinery makers in par- 
ticular have been doing much work 
for machine tool builders. 


The industry has invested more 


than thirty million dollars in new 
plant equipment the last year to speed 
output and is continuing to install 
machinery to meet higher production 
schedules in the coming months. The 
number of employes is estimated at 
80,000. That figure is expected to 
rise during the first half of 1941. The 
industry's efforts to supply machines 
to tool up armament plants as rapidly 
as possible are being supplemented by 
a number of new companies which are 
producing single-purpose machines of 
simple design developed specially for 
machining shell and other munitions 
products. The machine tool industry 
is the first and only industry volun- 
tarily putting into operation a formal 
preferential rating or priority system 


That 


since last 


to help the defense program. 
system has been in effect 
September.—BURNHAM FINNEY, Fdi 
tor, American Machinist. 


It would be carrying coals to New- 
castle to try to tell the readers of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING what has 
happened and Ww ill happen to the metal 
working industry during the coming 
year. It is going to be loaded chock 


J bloc k. 
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There remains the angle, however, 
as to what advertisers can do about it. 
What sort of copy can they write that 
will help to cement friendly relations 
with their present and prospective cus- 
tomers at a time when very likely 
they have to disappoint them in the 
matter of deliveries. 

It seems to me that there is a won- 
derful opportunity for purveyors in 
and to the metal working industry to 
take advantage of this situation. In 
these days of seller markets, we have 
as a corollary consumer scarcity. 
When the consumer can’t get as much 
steel or other metal as he requires, or 
would like to have or can’t get the 
new machine that he ought to have 
in his plant, he has to make what he 
has do the trick. Why not, therefore, 
try to tell him how to get more pro- 
duction from that machine of yours 
that he bought a year or two ago? 
Why not tell him how to cut down 
the waste in his usage of your steel? 
In other words, how to make less go 
further. That, as I take it, is the 
copy angle for 1941.—J. H. Van 
DeveNTER, President and Editor, The 
Iron Age. 

Two 
course of the American metal indus- 
tries the past year. They will con- 
tinue to affect their course in 1941. 
These two events are the European 
war and the American preparedness 


events have influenced the 


and defense program. As the year 
closed, blast furnace, steel making and 
other metal working industries were 
operating virtually at capacity. For 
the year the pig iron and steel ingot 
production was without doubt a rec- 
ord for all time. 

An interesting trend which will 
have its effect on the future of the 
steel industry has been an increase in 
electric steel melting capacity. The 
Steel Institute, 
matters very 


American Iron and 


which follows such 
closely, states that twenty-one new 
electric furnaces have ben announced, 
most of which are already operating 
or were to be the first of January, 
1941. This means an added capacity 
of electric steel ingots of about 900,- 
000 net tons, increasing by about fifty 
per cent the industry’s electric steel 
capacity. Steel made in electric fur- 
naces is high grade—both carbon and 
alloy. A good proportion of it is go- 
ing into light and medium armor plate 


New 


records in electric steel production of 


for airplanes, tanks, and so on. 


both ingots and castings are definitely 


assured for 1941 


It may also be said 
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that increase in open-hearth ingot ca- 
pacity is assured for 1941 to the ex- 
tent of approximately 1,300,000 net 
tons. 

The non-ferrous industries are keyed 
up to supreme efforts, and the smelt- 
ing of Bolivian ore in the United 
States is believed a certainty. 

The ramifications of the 
program are so varied that, in order to 


defense 


meet the requirements of the many 
producers of parts and accessories as 
well as of the major producers, de- 
mand for heat-treating equipment is 
very keen and some problems may de- 
velop as to ability to meet this need. 

A word should be included as to the 
so-called strategic materials—manga- 
nese, chromium, tin, antimony, nickel, 
tungsten and mercury. All of these 
are highly essential to any war or 
defense They are the 
materials on which the United States 


program. 


is dependent on imports for supplies. 
It may be sufficient to say here that, 
through government and other agen- 
cies, the necessary amounts to meet the 
expected needs are in sight and assur- 
ance of future supplies may be de- 
pended upon.—E. F. Cone, Editor, 
Metals and Alloys. 


The output of the machine tool in- 
dustry for 1940 will be valued easily 
at $400,000,000, which is twice the 
output of the industry in 1939, and 
more than twice the output in 1929 
which has so often been held up as a 
high-level mark. It is expected that 
in 1941 the output of the machine 
tool industry will reach $600,000,000. 


More than fifty machine tool build- 
ing plants have added manufacturing 
buildings which have been equipped 
to take care of increased production. 
Many, especially all the larger firms, 
are working two or three shifts. Much 
work is also being done in outside 
plants not ordinarily engaged in ma- 
chine tool manufacture. 

One of the major problems con- 
fronting the industry is that of secur- 
ing skilled labor. In fact, all skilled 
labor has been absorbed, and it is now 
a question of how to most quickly 
train men to perform some one opera- 
tion or to operate some one machine. 
A great many companies have estab- 
lished 


paying young men good wages even 


extensive training programs, 
during the training period. 
Fundamentally, the great problem, 
of course, is for the machine-building 
industries that are to engage in war 
(Continued on Page 66) 

















Looking lor Air Conditioning Profits? 


hen Concentrate on both These Markets / 


. 

; ’ . y a el . . 

e IR CONDITIONING is a BIG BUSINESS field . . . and 
s it’s getting bigger every day! It has teco major mar- 
: kets. Highly profitable markets, too! 

: Little wonder, then, that smart, profit-minded manufae- 
turers consistently cultivate one or BOTH of these markets, 
; . 


as their products may apply. They learned long ago that 
the bulk of ALL air conditioning purchases are con- 
trolled by: 


1. Engineers and contractors in the industrial and 


large building market. 





2. Warm air heating and sheet metal dealer-contract- 
ors in the residential and small building market. 


Progressive manufacturers “tell all” to these men-who- 
specify and these men-who-buy. Monthly they bring more 
than 335 different types of air conditioning and allied prod- 
ucts to the attention of all the KEY field-selling factors. 


They aim for profits in the large building market . . . 
and for profits in the small building market, too! THEY 
GIVE “EM BOTH BARRELS by continuous, dominant-space 
advertising in HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
and AMERICAN ARTISAN! 


> _ —<=— 


Why You Should Advertise in 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 


In the industrial and large building market, air conditioning, heating. 
and process piping systems are planned, specified, purchased, and 
installed by ONE group. 

This KEY group consists of consulting engineers, engineers in 
industrial plants and other large buildings, and contractors special- 
izing on large scale jobs. 

HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING is an essential work- 

ing tool of their profession. 

They appreciate its editorial excellence. 

They profit from its timely and authoritative facts. 
They respond to its advertising pages. 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING reaches this entire 
AFY group at low cost! 


Why You Should Advertise in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 


In the residential and small building market, air conditioning, warm 
air heating, and sheet metal jobs are planned, purchased, and in- 
stalled by ONE group. 


This KEY group are the warm air heating and sheet metal dealer- 
contractors—men upon whom you must depend for a_ business-get- 
ting dealer organization. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN is the one “must” book on these dealers’ 
monthly reading schedules. 


They like its distinctive and interesting editorial technique. 
They profit from its practical “how” and “why” articles. 
They respond to its advertising pages. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN covers this KEY group East, West, North, 


South—and the cost very reasonable. 


Remember! There Are 2 
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Stand-out Air Conditioning Papers Reaching 
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work to obtain the machines, as well 
is the tooling equipment required, as 
soon as possible, since deliveries with 
many machine tool builders are eight, 
ten, and twelve months ahead—some, 
in fact, cannot deliver certain types 
of machines until in 1942 

Like during the last w ar, industrial 
idvertisers generally are taking a long- 
range view ot their publicity and ad 
vertising Campaigns, realizing that the 
good will that can be built up at the 
present time will be an asset w hen the 
present rush business is over and keen 
competilive conditions return. This 
is evidenced by the amount of pub 
licity and advertising being done by 
ill the leading machinery and machine 
tool builders throughout the country. 


\ 


Erxtmk Opero, Editor, Machinery. 


The next few vears will tind the 
vreatest shifts from one type of pro 
duction to another that we have ever 
experienced Machine tools are at a 
premium It is of utmost importance 
that engineers design their products 
ind machinery so that a minimum of 
machining time will be required. That 
means that the designers will resort to 
other types of construction that do 
not require as much machining time. 
Thus it will be that resistance weld 
In’, flame cutting, molded plastics 
ind die casting will in the future 
capture a greater share of the total 
business It is a golden opportunity 
tor the industries sponsoring these 
various types of construction to get 
their materials or methods firmly es 
tablished mn industry 

his same re soning ipplies to semi 
raw materials that can be commer 
cially produced to degrees of accuracy 
h vher than formerly obtainable. For 
example, the method of « isting with 
cement-bonded sand molds produces 
castings that are much closet to the 
finished sizes and thereby can be ma 
chined much more rapidly Progress 
n the art of forging has made possi 
ble the production of precision forg 
mes to an accuracy oft within one 
hundredth of in inch of finished 
dimensions 

The steel st imping industry in com 


bination with resistance W elding makes 


possible welded issemblies of steel 
stampings that require little or no 
machining In many of these opera 


tions the parts will be joined by fur 


NACE br i7ine nstead ot w elding. For 


the same reasons there will be a rap 
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idly expanding market for seamless 


tubes drawn to a high degree of pre- 
cision, drawn special sections and 
rolled formed sheet sections.—G. F. 
NorDENHOLT, Editor, Product Engi- 


neering. 


As we observe business prospects 
for 1941 a year of plenty is seen 
ahead. It is to be a year of great in- 
dustrial and business activity—a year 
of opportunities. On the other hand, 
it will be a year requiring extreme vig- 
ilance on the part of industrial man- 
agement—for policies conceived and 
executed during the coming year will 
have a profound effect in shaping fu- 
ture good or ill. 

Manufacturers find themselves sore- 
ly perplexed because so many questions 
of great importance remain = unan- 
swered. Anxious to serve the country 
to the limit of their ability, the great 
majority of them do not know what 
they are expected to do. 

One question that needs a rather 
quick answer 1S the extent to w hich 
the defense program will interfere 
with production of peacetime goods. 
Industry already sees a shortage of 
equipment and of skilled men. At 
Washington, however, there is the 
firm belief in certain influential cir- 
cles that the defense program must 
not interfere with the standard of 
living; rather, defense spending should 
call for production of more peace- 
time goods. There must be a defini- 
tion as to the amount of industrial 
plant expansion required. 

Industry, remembering the conse- 
quene ¢ ot upw ard price spirals in the 
past, and government, fearing the ef- 
fects of inflation on the cost of living, 
ire a unit in Opposing price increases 
Hence, 1941 1s expected to be a year 
of fairly stable prices, with advances 
here and there where higher wags or 
other costs make them necessary. 

Industry feels much more confidence 
in its future than was the case a year 
igo. This is because the government 
gives every indication that it does not 
propose to utilize the defense program 
to destroy tree enterprise—I » * 


KREUTZBERG, Editor, Sfeel. 


Oil and Petroleum 

Better than the normal year can 
be expected tor the prospecting branch 
of the industry, which includes geo- 
physical exploration and wildcat drill- 
ing. Even though such operations in 
foreign countries within or near the 
war Zone may be halted, there is every 


indication that in the United States 
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and South America they will go along 
at a normal, if not above normal, 
rate during 1941. Last year, more 
than 100 million dollars were spent in 
prospecting activities to increase re- 
serves. 

So long as the war lasts oil well 
drilling activities outside of the United 
States and South America will be 
much curtailed. But drilling activi- 
ties in North and South America dur- 
ing 1941 are expected to show an in- 
crease over those of 1940. Should this 
country be suddenly called upon to 
augment Britain’s oil supply, an in- 
crease in drilling and producing oper- 
ations in this country would inevitably 
follow. 

Oil producing operations in the 
United States are expected to continue 
at a normal level during 1941. When 
the defense program gets well under 
way production may have to be 
stepped-up to supply its needs, which 
will be in addition to normal con- 
sumption. There is every indication 
that producing operations and the de- 
mand for equipment will increase over 
those of 1940. 

The eventual marshalling of all 
sources of oil that will take place un- 
der the defense program should revert 
to the benefit of the independent pro- 
ducers and give them greater encour- 
agement to continue their operations 
than has been offered them for several 
years. 

The manner in which pipe line con- 
struction activity during 1940, by its 
tremendous volume, so completely up- 
set the prediction of nearly all authori- 
ties at about this time last year, makes 
one Cautious in making predictions tor 
1941. 

Needs for better distribution of 
gasoline probably will stimulate con- 
struction of additional gasoline lines 
during the coming year. Pipe line ex- 
pansion is expected to play its part in 
the national defense program. Con- 
struction of fuel lines to naval and air 
bases are a foregone conclusion, and 
because of the mechanized nature of 
modern armies it is more than likely 
that fuel lines will also be laid to 
army camps to supply fuel for tanks 
and trucks. 

Perhaps the outstanding trend in the 
natural gasoline field is the probable 
increase in the volume of liquified 
gases that will come into use, thus 
liberating other fuels for defense pur- 
poses. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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all your product to a 


stranger you cant find... 
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That’s what your salesmen are up against these days, selling materials and 
equipment and supplies in the multi-billion-dollar metal-working market. 
Some of your best prospects are new key men who may have never heard of 
you and your product, who are in conference when your representative calls, 
and who may not even realize their need for the kind of product you make. 


Besides that, at times you don’t even know where to look for these potential 
buyers! Metal-working management is expanding fast, in all directions .. . 
almost as broadly as the market itself. Good business is there for you if you 
can pick out your best prospects, reach them rapidly and drive home your 


sales story. 


And you can ... through the advertising pages of The Lron Age, because The 
Iron Age gets there first. Like iron filings rushing to a magnet, new key 
metal-working executives take to The Iron Age — readers of the more than 
5,000 new subscriptions received during 1940, at $6 or more each. 


That’s circulation where it counts most—in booming aircraft plants, in big Ca- 
nadian industries, in automotive and steel plants where new men need authori- 
tative metal-working news and data. And that’s bonus circulation, at no 
increase in rates over what you pay for The Iron Age’s blanket coverage of 
the normal metal-working market. Today The Iron Age gives you 17,000 


distribution with 90,000 active executives for readers. 


Successful sellers to this immense market place more advertising in The Lron 
Age than in any other industrial or general magazine in the world . . . be- 
cause they’ve learned that Iron Age advertisers get there first! ‘To sell 
your product to a busy stranger whom you can’t find, advertise in THE IRON 
AGE. (A Chilton @® Publication), 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


ARON AGE 92 he eur 
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The demand for 100-octane fuel is 
likely to mean the continuance of ac- 
tivity in the construction of new re- 
cycling plants. The demands made on 
the natural gasoline industry with thé 
defense program is likely to see a 
greater increase in activity during 
1941 than has existed for several years. 
The three factors mentioned at the 
beginning, of course, will govern the 
extent of expansion. 

Interest in refining at the present 
time seems to be divided into two 
major phases: (1) the expansion of 
refining facilities that will be neces- 
sary in order to fill out such require- 
ments as may be established as ade- 
quate protection for the nation in the 
event of war, and (2) the part that 
petroleum refining may play in the 
actual production of the raw mate- 
rials that will enter into the manufac- 
ture of explosives.—K. C. ScCLATER, 
Editor, The Petroleum Engineer. 


Higher civilian demand as well as 
consumption for military purposes are 
calculated to set new records in pe- 
troleum refining in 1941. The in- 
crease in civilian consumption is esti- 
mated at six per cent above 1940, 
although a few economists predict 
even higher increase. The demand for 
aviation gasoline will depend on prog- 
ress in the military training program, 
which is calculated to be at its peak 
within eighteen months. 

To take care of this increase in fin- 
ished materials, it is estimated that the 
manufacturing division of the petro- 
leum industry will spend $332,000,000 
for new equipment, chemicals and sup- 
plies, an increase of eight per cent 
over 1940. This includes $17,000,000 
within natural gasoline plants. The 
largest item of this total is new con- 
struction, which will take care of ex- 
pansion and replacement, $125,000,- 
000. The maintenance and repair 
item is $50,000,000. Chemicals, in- 
cluding liquids for anti-knock elimi- 
nation, are a $100,000,000 item. Con- 
tainers and materials call for $40,000,- 
000. The natural gasoline industry is 
credited with $17,000,000, of which 
$15,000,000 is for expansion and re- 
placement of equipment. 

This prospect for petroleum refin- 
ing is based solely on its normal func- 
tion of furnishing fuels and _lubri- 
cants. Should the industry be called 
upon to provide material for explo- 
sives and rubber substitutes both ex- 
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penditures and consumption rates will 
be higher. 

The industry now has one plant 
making toluene, the hydrocarbon in- 
gredient of TNT, while another plant 
is building. Also one plant for syn- 
thetic rubber is complete, another 
building and a third under construc- 
tion. 

This means that the petroleum in- 
dustry has completed research and is 
prepared to compete with the coal tar 
industry in the manufacture of hydro- 
carbon chemicals and is in position to 
provide a synthetic product as a sub- 
stitute for natural rubber as well as 
many plastics. 

Since the few plants completed, 
building, and contemplated have been 
stimulated because of military prepara- 
tions, it is not reasonable to speculate 
on the immediate trend in this direc- 
tion. All that can be accepted is that 
the petroleum industry has the raw 
materials and the methods whereby it 
can become a chemical processing in 
dustry as well as a source of motor 
fuel and lubricants.—Grapy Trip- 
LETT, Editor, Refiner and Natural 
Gasoline Manufacturer. 


Power 

Throughout the year 1940, the kilo- 
watt-hour output of electric utilities 
was continuously above the 1939 out- 
put for the corresponding months, the 
average increase for the year being 
about ten per cent. The prospects for 
1941 are that the load will still con- 
tinue to grow as the rearmament pro- 
gram of the government continues. 

Boilers, stokers, pulverizers and tur- 
bines have been sold in increasing 
numbers during the entire past year 
and much of this new equipment will 
be put into service during 1941 which 
will call for a proportionate increase 
in the auxiliary equipment necessary 
to connect up and put these units into 
service. 

A problem that is new to the field 
is that of securing equipment in com- 
petition with the government. Fac- 
tories making power generating equip- 
ment are crowded with work for the 
Navy, yet many of these factories are 
handicapped because they need equip- 
ment that is being manufactured for 
the Navy in other factories. Such a 
condition is conducive to inflationary 
prices applied against private industry 
working on war materials. There 
would be more rapid production of 
boilers and turbines for the Navy, in 
the opinion of many industrialists, if 


the accessory manufacturers were in 
position to increase their outputs. In 
the tooling up of such factories for 
increased production, power generat- 
ing equipment plays an extremely im- 
portant part and the meeting of this 
situation will occupy the attention of 
engineers in the field for at least the 
first half of the coming year. 

Another condition which is new in 
the field is the regulation of the price 
of coal at the mines which has been 
in effect since Oct. 1. Power plants 
are finding that changes in coal prices 
have affected the cost of power gen- 
eration, and engineers who have been 
satisfied that their fuel problems were 
being solved in the most economical 
way are starting to investigate these 
problems again with the hope that the 
changed price condition may have 
made another coal more economical 
than the fuel they are now using. 
This investigation also involves the 
types of burning equipment installed 
and where additional steaming capac- 
ity is required, a solution of the fuel 
problem is essential before the proper 
selection of equipment can be made. 

Utility executives are positive in 
their statements that there will be no 
shortage of power to carry out the 
government’s national defense pro- 
gram, and they have many power 
plants under construction at the pres- 
ent time to insure making good on 
their promises. Industrial plants are 
not so fortunately situated and many 
of them are faced with the necessity 
of expanding their capacity or pur- 
chasing power. In any event, indica- 
tions are that power plants will be in- 
stalling more new equipment during 
the coming year than they have in any 
year during the past decade.—RALPH 
E. Turner, Editor, Power Plant Engi- 
neering. 





Railways 

For the second successive year the 
financial results of railway operation 
have shown an improvement. From a 
total of 373 million dollars in 1938 
railway net earnings, before the pay- 
ment of fixed charges, increased to 589 
million in 1939 and increased again 
to an estimated 650 million dollars 
in the year just ended. Likewise rail- 
way net income, after the payment of 
fixed charges, amounted to approxi- 
mately 155 million dollars in 1940, as 
contrasted with ninety-three million 
in 1939, and a deficit of 123 million 
dollars which was incurred in 1938. 

Yet despite these two years of suc- 
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THE Most WIDELY READ MAGAZINE 
IN THE METAL-WORKING FIELD! 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP, with over 32,000 carefully se- 
lected circulation, tops the list of any well-planned advertising 
campaign aimed at the buyers of equipment, materials and sup- 
plies in the metal-working field. It reaches, is read by, and is 
used as a purchasing directory by the largest potential buying 
audience in the metal-working industries. 


Prudent buyers of advertising who want their advertising dol- 
lars to work hardest for them select MODERN MACHINE 
SHOP as the backbone of their campaign. Make economical, 
hard-hitting MODERN MACHINE SHOP your first choice. 


It will pay you well. 


Write for complete data. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


Published by 
GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA and EL TALLER MECANICO 
MODERNO provide thorough coverage of the LATIN-AMERICAN 
market for industrial and mechanical equipment and supplies. 
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cessive betterment the net earnings ot 
the railways in 1940 still fell below 
1936. At first glance this 
seems somewhat of an anomaly, as the 
trafic and the 


those of 
volume of freight 
umount of gross revenues received in 
1940 were not only larger than those 
of 1936 but actually set new high rec- 
ords for the past decade. This unfor- 
tunate situation of a disproportionate 
increase in expenses and taxes as com- 
pared with the increase in revenues 
may well typify the railroad problem 
of the immediate future. 

Increased wages and increased taxes 
are the principal causes of this situa- 
tion. The railroads had 40,000 fewer 
employes in 1940 than in 1936 but 
their total payroll had increased by 
more than 100 million dollars. As a 
result, the average annual earnings of 
railway employes in 1940 were $1,900. 
This is the highest annual average ever 
uttained, exceeding by nine per cent 
the level of 1929, the peak year of our 
national prosperity. 

Taxes, too, have risen by leaps and 
bounds. From a total of 237 million 
dollars in 1935, successive annual in- 
creases have placed the 1940 tax bill 
of the Class I lines at 405 million dol- 
lars, an increase of more than seventy 
per cent in five years. Furthermore, 
this tax figure sets a new record for 
these roads, crossing the 400-million 
mark for the first time, and topping 
the previous high, incurred in 1929. 

The pattern of 1941, as regards the 
railways, is not yet clear. In the light 
of present conditions it seems highly 
probable that both railway traffic and 
gross revenues again will increase. In 
the light of the facts previously pre- 
sented, however, there will remain to 
railway management the problem of 
how to achieve, from this presumably 
increased gross, a satisfactory increase 
in net earnings vitally essential to the 
industry. —SAMUEL QO. Dunn, Editor, 


Railway Age. 


Shipbuilding 

Large orders for both merchant and 
naval vessels placed in December 
brought the total tonnage of merchant 
ind naval vessels under construction 
or on order in the United States up to 
ipproximately four and a quarter mil- 
lion tons. This is nearly two and half 
times the volume of work under way 
at the first of the year and establishes 
a new peacetime record in the ship- 
building industry. 

Not only will this boom in ship- 


building keep the existing shipyards 
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running at capacity for several years 
to come but the heavy demand for 
both merchant and naval tonnage has 
brought about a general expansion of 
existing shipbuilding facilities and the 
opening of a number of new ship- 
yards. 

The sharp unswing in shipbuilding 
in 1940 was due primarily to the naval 
requirements of the national defense 
program. A year ago the Navy was 
building eighty-eight vessels of 502,- 
161 tons. 
doubled by the addition of ninety-four 


In June the program was 


vessels of over half a million tons, in 
September the program was again dou- 
bled with orders for another million 
tons and in December additional or- 
ders were placed for thirty-one auxil- 
iary vessels of approximately 162,000 
tons. Within a year’s time, therefore, 
naval construction has jumped from 
502,165 tons to 2,262,000 tons. 

Although naval work now exceeds 
commercial work in the shipyards, 
merchant shipbuilding is a close sec- 
ond with nearly two million gross tons 
under construction or on order as 
compared with 1,230,259 tons a year 
ago. Now, however, the United States 
is building merchant ships for Great 
Britain, an initial order for sixty cargo 
vessels of 10,000 tons deadweight each 
having been placed in December. New 
shipyards are being constructed on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts for build- 
ing these vessels and it is anticipated 
that further orders will be forthcom- 
ing to meet British needs. 

The expansion of the shipbuilding 
industry has developed an active mar- 
ket for shipyard tools and equipment 
in addition to the huge market for 
materials, machinery and equipment 
for carrying out the unprecedented 
Welded con- 
struction predominates in both mer- 
chant and naval shipbuilding and the 
new shipyards are designed for welded 


shipbuilding program. 


construction only. High-pressure wa- 


tertube boilers and geared-turbines 
predominate as propelling machinery, 
application of Diesel 
Most of 


the auxiliaries on new vessels are elec- 


although the 


power is rapidly expanding. 


trically driven and the field for refrig- 
erating machinery and air-condition- 





ing equipment is rapidly expanding. 
H. H. Brown, Editor, Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review. 
Steel Industry 

The steel industry entered 1941 at 
high speed and is rapidly gaining mo- 
mentum. Its operating capacity at the 





turn of the year was close to 100 per 
cent, and much new equipment is be- 
ing added so that, should there be no 
slackening in demand, the output will 
approximate 80,000,000 tons or more 
in a twelve-month period. 

Not all integrated steel companies 
have a balanced flow of materials for 
capacity operation; some must have 
more coke, some more pig iron, and 
some more steel. Contracts are being 
let for coke ovens, and idle beehive 
ovens will go into service, more blast 
furnaces are being built or rehabili- 
tated, and open hearth furnaces are 
being operated somewhat above normal 
capacity. Engineers, metallurgists and 
skilled labor are in demand. Should 
there be a stoppage of the flow of 
manganese ore and tin during the year, 
our resources will be considerably de- 
pleted and we shall have to find means 
for increasing the production of these 
essentials in this hemisphere. 

Although the production of the 
lighter steel mill products is still be- 
ing well maintained, the demand for 
the heavier products from which ships, 
tanks, etc., can be made is rapidly 
increasing. This trend will continue 
unless peace is unexpectedly declared. 
The manufacturers of steel mill ma- 
chinery and accessory equipment will 
be under heavy pressure during 1941 
to fill the orders from those com- 
panies that are being called upon to 
meet the exigencies of war and de- 
fense. The manufacturers of steel have 
not failed in the past and they will 
not now. The flow of steel will be 
adequate. — CHARLES LONGENECKER, 
Managing Editor, Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant. 


Textiles 

Like most major industries in the 
United States, the textile mills are op- 
erating at near capacity. The only 
branch of the industry not feeling the 
effects of the defense program are the 
full fashioned knitting mills but they 
are now producing spring lines and in- 
dications are that they will have good 
business during 1941. 

We know of several large textile 
firms that are booked solid for 1941 
and it appears that the textile mills 
will manufacture the largest volume 
of goods in their history during the 
coming year. Raw fibre consumption 
for the last six months of 1940 has 
been far above 
should break all consumption records. 

One of the major problems that will 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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6. k. 


AS INSERTED 


Industrial Advertising’s 
“Man-of-the-Year” 


Industrial advertising’s ‘‘man-ef-the- 
year” is, without question, Harry W. 
Fortey, advertising director, Warner 
& Swasey Company, Cleveland. 

Let’s examine some of this Warner 
& Swasey advertising. It was among 


< 


the first (if not the first) to recog- 
nize, publicly, that international af- 
fairs were putting a new responsibility 
upon the shoulders of American indus- 
try. It was among the first (if not 
the first) to use business paper space 
to warn American industry of the 
dangers threatening it and to urge 
that we quit talking and get to work. 
It was among the first (if not the 
first) to face the problem, frankly, of 
difficulty in filling orders. It was 
among the first (if not the first) to 
remind Americar industry of the in- 
vasion (of slave produced goods) that 
may come with peace. It was among 
the first (if not the first) to talk 
turkey to labor, to mention ‘40-hour 
weeks” and warn of “80-hour weeks” 
if this, too, should become a slave- 


state. 
*§0.000,000 Frenchmen can be 
wrong . . . and were!” declares the 


headline of one W&S ad (See IM, 
Oct. *40, p. 76), which reads: 


They thought they could eat their cake 
and have it, too—thought they could be 
safe from invasion and yet take life easy 
Workmen wanted short hours, business 
wanted easy taxes, youth wanted play. 

Then the Germans came—came in the 
planes and tanks, with the guns and bombs 
that Frenchmen hadn't worked hard 
enough to produce. And now Frenchmen 
seem headed for serfdom—toiling long 
hours at starvation wages—because they 
forgot the price of liberty is hard work. 

America must not make the same tragic 
mistake. And it will not, if American 
industry and labor can prevent it—as they 
can. 


That’s good sense, and good writing. 


“Man-of-the-Year ... 


Passing the Tests . . . Silhouettes... 


The Last of “40... What's New, Good and Bad 


Advertising Man-of-the-Year 





HARRY W. FORTEY 


Director of Advertising, The Warner 
& Swasey Company, Cleveland 


Then comes the Warner & Swasey 
part, like this— 


At Warner & Swasey, for example, out 
men are working in three shifts 24 hours 
a day to supply the government and in- 
dustry with the turret lathes without 
which America cannot rearm. Many of 
our workmen have sons who would be 
called in selective service. The more tur- 
ret lathes these fathers turn out, the more 
airplanes, tanks and guns the government 
can make—to better arm and protect their 
sons and their country if need comes. 


Under the heading, “American bat- 
tles can be won before they happen,” 
Warner & Swasey tells what to do 
while waiting for the lathes that so 
many customers have ordered all at 
once. Answer: Get more out of the 
machines you have—using W&S’s new 
line of lathe tools, increasing machine 
production; having your operators 
read the practical Operator’s Manual 
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in order to turn out more; showing 
your operators, by means of W&S 
film, that “turning metal better, 
faster, for less, helps everyone, begin- 
ning with themselves.” 

Warner & Swasey’s headlines have 
been consistently colorful, meaning- 
ful—the book reviewer’s word would 
be pregnant: 

“In time of war prepare for peace.” 

“After the war the invasion will 
come.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
America that work won’t cure.” 

“Tt is later than you think.” 

This is no “patriotic” twaddle, God 
blessing America all over the place, 
with particular blessings, too, for the 
gent paying the bill for the space. 
It’s man-to-man talk, and good to 
read: 

Nero fiddled—but Rome burned. Amer- 
ica talks—while the rest of the world is 
on fire, and the flames lick nearer our 
shores. Each group holds its special 
privilege as more important than the lib- 
erty of 130,000,000 men, women and 
children 

In Heaven's name let us stop mouthing 
hours and profits and political theories 
This country of ours is in danger. Unless 
we stop talking and get to work, hours 
will not be 40 but 80—profits will not 
be guaranteed but gone—politicians will 
not be mending fences, they will be 
pounding rock- because this country will 
be one more of the slave states which met 
weapons with words . . . and died. 

Then comes the private selling of 
W&S, and it says, plainly and hon- 
estly, what a lot of you have been 
trying to say for yourselves and have 
been sounding like a drunken ward 
politician saying it— 

Here at Warner & Swasey are 3,000 
people in the business of making turret 
lathes—but first of all we are in the 
business of being Americans. We are 
doing our best, working 24 hours a day, 


turning out turret lathes as fast as we can 
to help America to rearm. Won't you in 


(Continued on page 79) 
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gotta DIG 


No, Sir: we said it was simple! 


In our promotion of the TELL 


ALL, principles we may have 
used the term “simple” careless 
ly. Phe fundamentals are simple, 


but there is no substitute for dig- 


nor for hard thinking. And thinking ts 


do mean that vou have to get out in the 


~ 


held and dig in order to use the TELL ALL principles 
that many advertisers have found profitable. You've 


vot to know all before you can tell all. But if you'll tell 


Isnt that worth the effort? And 


In the first* of this series of answers to questions about 
we told why A.B.P. 1s promoting this 
return to the fundamentals of sound copy, what part 


of it was the publisher's responsibility . and why we 


2 of the “TELI 


discusses the part ol the job that 


and his opportunity. 












Because business pape 


are read for information, not for fv 


these Tell All principles work: 


Give each ad a specific objective 


know before he can be expected to act; and = pr 


“Don't generalize; get down to cases: talk in) terms 


special interests of your various prospects in special 
“Give the reader some idea of prices, or costs! 


“Be specific. Sales are made 


advertise 


product. So 
your ‘line’. They buy vou 


product bys product Thess cle 


products 


‘Make vour advertising USEFUL! 


tell all that the rei 


COM pallies are Puilt. pre 


“If vou are trying to get a dealer to display and pus 


products over the counter, don't stop at telling him abe 


consumer advertising. Tell him all the reasons why vo 
uct is a buck twenty higher than most, if it is. Tell 
mone, out of 


to display it. Show him how to make 


the reader the same sort of help that he gets from 
torial pages of his dealer pape That's the onls 


reads it! 


“Tf it's inquiries vou want, you can get them all rig! 
you offer something that’s really useful to the reader 
him why it’s useful!” 


“Don't be afraid of long copy. Make it informative! 


“Don't get fed up with your own sales story. No m 
often you get tired of seeing the same old arguments } 
in print, remember this—if vou know your product 

market, and tell your sales story from the prospect's \ 
its the only story you've got. Change the pace, use 
proaches, produce fresh evidence that your story is 


never stop telling it, never stop telling all of it.” 


“If it’s direct action you're after, suggest it in vou 


tell the reader why he'll get something out of acting! 
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your shop join us in ours—in working, 
and demanding work instead of words 
from others, in order to keep this country 
of ours safe and free? 


In our book, Harry Fortey rates 
credit two ways. First, for being a 
geod adverting man—his strategy is 
sound and bold, and he has a trick of 
phrasing as good as Walter Winchell’s. 
Second (because he dares to talk the 
things that matter much more today 
than profits), for being, in his way, a 
patriot. 

And so are his bosses at Warner & 
Swasey for letting him talk the way 
his conscience and his good sense tell 
him to talk. Also before passing, 
we want to give due credit to 
Kenneth W. Akers, executive 
vice-president, Griswold-Eshle- 
man Company, Cleveland 
agency, who has been such a big 
helping hand te Mr. Fortey in 
this outstanding campaign. 
There’s a team that’s hard to 
beat. 

High-Test 

There are three ways of demon- 
Strating, by means of your advertis- 
ing, that what you claim for your 
products is so. (There is a fourth 
way, known as strength of convic- 
tion, but that’s an intangible and 
even though it’s a more powerful 
force in selling than anything else, 
it’s so good that it can break all the 
rules we set up here and get away 
with it; so we won’t talk about 
strength of conviction in this meet- 
ing. ) 

One way to swing a reader from 
“maybe” to “must be” is by means 
of testimonials. Another way is by 
means of performance facts (the 
“case-study” method). The third is 
by means of fests—and that’s what 
we’re going to talk about now. 

They say the most efficient form of 
advertising is sampling. Just get the 
prospect using your product a little, 
and you’re in. But that’s a tough 
assignment with an industrial prod- 
uct that won’t fit in your brief case 
and might smell up or burn up or 
dent the prospect’s furniture any- 
way. So a number of smart adver- 
tisers have devised little tests which 
serve to illustrate a sales point, the 
same time permitting the prospect to 
sell himself while being intrigued. 
For example: 

Scott Paper suggests the “Rub 
Test.” You soak two towels; wrap 
one around each fist; and then rub 
together. One of them rolls up and 


“Tell All” Ad-of-the-Month 
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tears apart. The one that doesn’t is 
the one Scott Paper Company is ad- 
vertising. Now, while this test is 
based upon assumption you already 
have two competing brands, includ- 
ing the advertised one, on hand 
(which may not always be the case), 
nevertheless the ad points out that 
Scott towel is 400 per cent stronger. 
And if you don’t go so far as to make 
the test yourself, there’s a picture of 
somebody else doing it—and that’s 
a pretty good ad. 

Calgon, Inc., (see NIAA award 
winners in this department, Oct. °40, 
p. 76) provides a test for proving to 
yourself the virtues of Calgon at your 
own breakfast table. “A flake or two 
of Calgon in a cup of cocoa prevents 
sticky sediment in the cup bottom 
and affords a smoother, richer-tasting 
drink.” The significance of this ritual 
is to be observed in the following: 
“This simple use illustrates one of 
Calgon’s remarkable properties—how 
Calgon disperses and holds in suspen- 
sion finely divided matter.” In the 
succeeding paragraphs there is a tran- 
sition from cocoa to kaolin, ball-clay, 
barium sulphate, ceramics, laundries, 
etc. 

The Gates Rubber Company prom- 
ises to Convince you “in two minutes” 
of a big saving in V-belts and power. 


Take any V-belt and have someone 
bend it as it bends in going around a pul- 
ley. (See photo.) As the belt bends. 
grip its sidewalls between your finger and 
thumb. You will feel the belt's sides 
bulge outward. 

This bulging gives a straight-sided belt 
the shape in figure 1. Clearly, this shape 
does not fit the sheave groove. 

But when you bend a belt that is built 
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with a patented Concave side, you find 
that the sides become perfectly straight— 
as shown in figure 2. Here are the ad- 
vantages: This shape exactly fits the 
sheave groove; this means uniform side- 
wall wear—longer life! Also, the full side 
of the belt is gripping the pulley; there- 
fore less slippage and this saves belts as 
well as power. 

The Gates Vulce Rope is the only 
—— built with the Patented concave 
side. 

Because this ad is so clearly pre- 
sented with A-B-C text and pictures 
— including success story illustration, 
close-up of product, diagram of prod- 
uct, photo of test and diagram show- 
ing what test proves—we think it’s 
the “Tell All” ad of the month. 
Front and center, Mr. Cloyd F. 
Woolley, Woolley and Hunter, 
Inc., Denver agency. 

The Reardon Company offers the 
“Teacup Test” to prove that Modex 
Powder Casein Paint mixes faster and 
easier. “Put eight teaspoons of water 
in a cup. Add Modex and stir. Al- 
low to stand for thirty minutes. Stir 
again—once or twice. Observe ease 
of mixing, smoothness of body. Send 
for a free sample, and try it today.” 
(Fast delivery, incidentally! ) 

Ingersoll Steel && Disc 
Borg-Warner Corporation, makes a 
sun screen called “Koolshade.” A 
“Sun Heat Test Kit” is offered to show 
how this screen (made of bronze fab- 
ric, fine as insect screen) reduces 
“solar heat gain” through windows by 
80 to $5 per cent. In the vertical 
section of this kit are two windows, 
one an ordinary window opening, the 
other “window with Koolshade.” You 
set the kit so the hot sun comes 
through the windows, place a penny 
before each window, and then see 
which penny gets hot! (See IM, Apr. 

0, P. 20) 

“Felt is the only oil reservoir that 
holds oil always ready for distributon,” 
says American Felt Company, and 
suggests that “the slightest touch 
brings friction which wicks oil to the 
surface in a bight pool.” This is the 
“blush,” they say, that means ball 
bearing insurance.” 

Dry Zero Corperation suggests: 
“Tie a weight around a piece of in- 
sulating material Drop it in a 
beaker of water. Leave it there for 
a few days and watch to see what 
happens. A good insulation will re- 
main floating on the surface without 
soaking up any of the water.” Pictures 
prove the moisture-repellent feature 
of Dry-Zero. ‘Without it, the insu- 
lation will blot up the drops of atmos- 
pheric water vapor that condenses 
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Ads like these are reaching users of electrical equipment every month 


lo wow! 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE serves active electrical men 


ing engineering organizations. 
The book comprises 552 solid pages of up-to-date buying 
data, divided into four sections: 


1. Manufacturers Catalogs . . . 238 condensed catalogs are in- 


Over 30,000 copies of the 1941 Electrical Buyers Reference 

are sent to men responsible for specifying and buying in 

large industrial plants, electric utilities, electrical contracting 

and wholesaling establishments, railroads and mines, consult- 
hi cluded in the 1941 edition 


@ 47,000 pull-out inserts .. . three colors .. . an eye- 
catching, usage-building blast through Electrical World, 


Electrical Contracting, Wholesaler’s Salesman . . . 


That’s only one step in a continuous program 
to increase use of Electrical Buyers Reference... 


In addition, two-page spreads again and again ham- 
mer home the time-saving and money-making advan- 


tages of repeated reference to this valuable voiume. 


This campaign actively promotes increased use of 
manufacturers’ catalog material included in Electrical 
Buyers Reference. It’s a big promotion job . . . the 
pull-out insert alone would have cost an individual 


manufacturer over $3,500!! 


Reproduced on these pages are recent advertisements 
from this hard-hitting campaign. They are evidence 
that this year, more than ever, manufacturers will reap 
extra sales benefits through their catalogs in Electrical 


Buyers Reference. 


When you think of electrical catalogs, think of 
Electrical Buyers Reference. Our next closing date may 
be months away, but we can “pre-print” your ma- 
terial with surprising economy . . . give you plenty of 
catalogs now, and include a revised version in the next 
volume of Electrical Buyers Reference. This mew ser- 


vice offers savings all around. Write for details. 


~ 


2. Directory of Manufacturers . . . a classified directory of 
the products manufactured by over 3500 companies. Gives 


Company names, addresses, trade names, etc. 


. 


3. Index to Directory Classifications . . . an index of all 
classifications covered in the Directory of Manufacturers, in- 


cluding adjective cross-references. 





4. Company and Trade Name Index . . 
dresses. 


. complete with ad- 


a 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 


A UNIT OF THE McGRAW-HILL REFERENCE SERVICE - 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 








on the cold inner walls of the re- 
frigerator. It will get soggy and lose 
its heat-stopping efficiency.” 

To prove that its spiral bevel gear 
drives do not vibrate, Black-Clawson 
Company would have you plice a 
brim-full glass of water atop the drive 
and see if any spills. The test in the 
picture was made on a drive that had 
without repairs for 
eleven years. Despite the fact that 
the drive was running at high speed 
und the glass was on a sloping sur- 
a ripple to be 


been operating 


face—there was not 
seen! 

A recent Brixment ad asks you to 
butter one brick with Brixment mor- 
tar colored with any good black mor- 
tar color, another brick with mortar 
made from lime and cement, and the 
same color. After setting for two 
weeks, the Brixment will retain its full 
rich color, the other will have turned 
dull and pale. Moral: “Brixment Mor- 
tar Does Not Fade Mortar Colors.” 

And we still like the ad we featured 
in September, in which Corning Glass 
Works 


color photograph of 


reproduces an  unretouched 
a Pyrex gauge 
glass and suggests that the reader place 
the illustration next to the gauge glass 
he is now using in order to compare 


visibility at varying distances. 


The Last of “40 


“The Hell I Can’t” is the headline 
ind illustration of a National Can 
Company ad. The line was set in 
type, and the type form photographed, 
as is. What it’s all about, is this— 
National tackle 


problems that defy them. Good gag, 


engineers like to 


but we weren’t sold, particularly 


“We call this our 
Now (that stopped us. Pic- 


two-thirds 
bridge.” 
ture of a bridge that lacked a third of 
reaching the opposite shore. And the 
point of this is—Royal Typewriter 
Com pany—turnishes the reputation of 
the Royal Portable and a bang-up ad 
vertising campaign; that’s two-thirds 
of the gap between prospect and cus- 
tomer. The third is the dealer’s 
initiative in using Royal sales promo- 
tion aids to help turn those prospects 


into cash. 
Does anyone believe retailers fall for 
“Every Day’s a Red Letter 


Day .. . when you handle this fast- 


this line? 


moving line. It’s A-S-E Aurora— 
the line with SALES MOMENTUM! 


Huncreds of dealers are increasing 
their profits and stepping up their sales 


with these fast-mov ing products. And 
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they’re doing it without adding to 
expenditure of time, 
All-Steel-Equip 


Company running a temperature. 


their normal 
money or effort!” 


We wish we had thought of Simon 
Degree. You could use him on any 
account selling equipment involving 
heat. But Modine Manufacturing 
Company has made Simon ifs prop- 
erty. He’s worth plenty of promotion, 
and we’re sure Modine is smart enough 
to make the most of him. Latest ad 
features a handbill warning folks to 
“Be on the Lookout for Simon De- 
gree—WANTED for Holdup of Pro- 
duction.” His criminal record is 
itemized, and it is pointed out that 
“Simon Degree” is an alias, his real 
name is Inadequate Heating. Then 
comes the story of ““Modine—the Unit 
Heater with the Direct-from-Pipe 
Suspension.” A lot of little details 
improve what is already a smart ad: 

“Prompt delivery is a must with 
Modine.” 

Reference to listing in “Where to 
Buy It” section of phone book. 

“More Modines are sold than any 
other unit heater.” 

This ad is the very swell prod- 
uct of Carroll F. Lum, The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
waukee agency. 

(For the complete story of Simon 
Degree, see IM, Dec. *40, P. 23.) 

A success story on Baker Cement 
Retainer is made more believable by 
simulating actual handwriting on a 
report blank. We feel the story is 
more likely to be read than if pre- 
sented altogether in type. 

Have we ever before praised Skilsaw, 
Inc., for putting a price tag on its 
Really, could you 


product? now, 





do likewise, state price in your ad? 

“Alter Ego” certainly makes Lin- 
coln Electric Company advertising 
stand out. The same man appears 
twice in each picture; the one in blue 
is his “alter ego” (one’s other self )— 
“the still, small voice that questions, 
inspires and corrects our conscious ac- 
tion.” But, holy mackerel, we get 
left at the post. Here, under the head- 
ing “Comes the Evolution,” is the 
start of one ad: 

“Alter Ego: 
fate if you can: 
a stay-at-home man. 


Now pity a sorrier 
A vagabond soul in 
Remember that 


poem? 


Silhouettes 


The layout boys had a rush of sil- 
houette to the brain last month. We 
mean half-tone ilhustratiens cut out in 
the shape of something significant. 
It’s a swell idea—if you use a shape 
that is familiar—for livening up an 
illustration that has no particular ap- 
peal. 

Forbes Lithograph puts a printing 
press half-tone inside an easel shape. 
Not bad—they’re selling creative lith- 
ography. 

Wallace Barnes Company shows an 
airplane view of its plant in a cross 
shape. The gag (and it’s a far 
stretch, we think) is: ‘“Here’s FIRST 
AID for Production Paralysis!” Trou- 
ble is, they leave it le there—no sell- 
ing follows. 

The Department of 
Pennsylvania, shows an industrial in- 


Commerce, 


terior cut out in shape of a money- 
bag, to help illustrate “Your company 
can prosper in Pennsylvania.” 

Bendix Aviation Corporation, to il- 
lustrate its pride in “helping America 
prepare,” has a tool-maker machining 
a landing-gear brake shoe, inside the 
American eagle. 

Universal Atlas Cement Company, 
telling “How West Carson Street Got 
Its Face Lifted—Quickly,” cuts out 
West Carson Street in the shape of a 
roadside route marker. 

Kurz-Kasch, Inc., outlines a group 
of its airplane radio plastic parts in 
the shape of a plane. 

Master motors are used by the 
American Tobacco Company, so the 
Master Electric Company has a plant 
installation halftone cut out in the 
shape of a pack of cigarettes. 

Procter & Gamble shows samples 
of textile fabrics in shapes of potted 
flower plants . . . Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company puts a picture of a log- 
ging operation inside a huge W . 
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and Paper Industry wishes a Merry 
Christmas by enclosing Santa in a 


Christmas tree shape. 


Headlights 


No Noise Is Good 
sfrong Cork Company, Building Ma- 


Noise—Arm- 


terials Division (Acoustical). 
Monday morning at the sub-station 
—The America Brass Company. 
Eye-witness to the beginning of a 
disaster that never happened—Corn- 
Works Industrial 


ing Glass (Pyrex 


Glass). 
Handcuff Fire—Walter Kidder & 
Company. 
The Taming of the Screw—Ind. 
pr ndent 


(It has a new device that picks up 


Pneumatic Tool ( om pany. 


the screw and holds it for driving). 
A “Rubber Railroad” 10 miles long 
-world’s lowest cost’ transportation 
system—Good year. 

You Can't Eat Wire Rope . 
“Inadequate 
John A. Rochlings Sons Company. 

W ho’s Boss—You or the W eather? 

(ali r pillar Tractor ( om pan) 


.. but 


Lubrication” Does!— 


How to Take a Plane in the Air 
Without Leaving the Ground—Allis 
Chalmers. 

Every Bearing Gets an “Audition!” 

Che Fafnir Bearing Company. Sub- 
head: “Not just random samples, but 
every Fafnir Ball Bearing destined for 
use in electric motors must pass this 
exacting electronic test!” 

Millions of Tiny Holes Make 
a Better Roof! — Johns-Manville. 
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(Again we say this—J-M stuff is one 
of the very best campaigns! ) 

It’s Always “Raining” inside the 
walls of your insulated truck—Dry 
Zero Corporation. 

Ever See a 2500-lb. Clinker—Curfis 
Pneumatic Machinery Company. 

$12,000 Came Walking in the Door 
—Col gate-Palmolive-Peet Com pany. 

Less sensational, perhaps, but down- 
right good headlines are: 

EXTRA STAMINA for 90°, all 
new RAILROAD CARS built!—S/eel 
Founders’ Society of America. 

A Conveyor Chain that operates in 
2 planes—Link-Belt Com pany. 

Here are some things we haven't 
told you about FREON refrigerants— 
Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. 

“Meaning what?” “ Alter Ego: Mean- 
ing you're that way about are weld- 
ing. You'd like to improve your 
product and enjoy the saving in cost 
—BUT you'd rather sit comfy with 
the old familiar production process.” 

But we haven't the time these days 
barrels 


Niagara Falls,” 


to change while going over 

Well, it goes on that way, and 
maybe it does a good job eventually to 
sell Lincoln Welding. At least, in 
some publications, they are running 
two of them at a crack. But it’s the 
type of campaign, we guess, that gets 
lots of comment and possibly little 
Seems to us “Mr. Coffee- 
Nerves” is easier to’ understand. 

Why don’t Scully and Ryerson, who 


business. 


talk so much about service, put the 





telephone numbers of their warehouses 
in their ads? And why don’t many 
other companies, squawking about 
their complete lines, mention which 
catalogs they’re in? 

Clever Bostitch—two-thirds bleed, 
then one column of “editorial.” Good 
solid, significant copy proving how 
“Bostitch fastens it better with 
wire.” Increased output 43 per cent 
—Reduced costs 67 per cent—Saved 
two hours per day. 

Neat ad of Coca-Cola’s, 
“what furn-over means to the bever- 
age dealer.” Each point is illustrated 
by a little sketch, as follows: the un- 
known drink is as hard to push over 
as a pyramid; the drink with a few 
friends is a littie easier to move, but, 
like a heavy cube, needs a crowbar; 
the “fad” drink turns over all right, 
but it, represented by an odd-shaped 
object, stops turning as soon as you 
stop pushing; while “the drink every- 
body knows . . . starts with the slight- 
est effort . . . and the more you push 
it (like a ball), the faster it rolls.” 
Boy, a beaut of an ad—particularly if 

Coca-Cola’s competitive 
And a good lesson in sim- 


telling 


you know 
situation. 
plification for all of us. 

However, we find upon check- 
ing with Coca-Cola’s agency, 
D’Arcy, that this idea is not new; 
in fact it dates back to 1922 and 
first appeared in trade journal. 
copy in 1930, repeated in 1935, 
and again modernized for the 
current run. Although the origi- 
nator has been forgotten, we give 
his successors credit for recog- 
nizing a good idea and putting it 
back to work. 

Particularly clever promotion for 
the Westinghouse section in Sweet's 
Catalog Service is an ad showing a 
“corrected proof of an important page 
in the new Sweet’s Catalog.” Correc- 
tions are written right on the proof. 
(See p. 20.) 


Boo-of-the-Month: to T/e Dayton 
Rubber Company for the following: 

Since conversation won't cut production 
costs, you may be bored stiff when we tell 
you how Dayton’s famed technical labora 
tories spent seven years of tireless research 
developing Dayton V-Belts with Daytex 
Cord in their neutral axis section 

You may even stifle a yawn as you hear 
about the exhaustive laboratory tests which 
prove beyond question the Daytex Cora 
has less stretch, longer life and greater 
strength than the best comparable cord 
not Daytex Processed. 

But unless you are allergic to profits 
you will sit up straight and listen to this 
brass tack fact—the payoff is the pulling 
power of these new Dayton Cog-Belts 
with Daytex Cord, and that means a 
boost for your bankroll. 

Advertising phraseology—the stuff 
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- naturally fi a WORDSTROM VALVE 


that makes agencies look good and 
readers look away. 


Boost-of-the-Month: to Merco Nord- 
strom Valve Company, often consid- 
ered by us as spending too much 
money in color plates to say too little. 
Recent ad is a beaut, full color and 
all. ‘“‘Here’s one ‘or the book,” it 
says, ““A valve that operates at glow- 
ing red heat month after month.” 


“Stop kidding me! There’s 


no lubricant 


hat will operate in a red-hot valve at 
50°.” declared the visiting engineer. But 

it 1s In service for n any months 
n a cracking line, in a refinery, this 
Nordstri Hypreseal Valve has been mak 
ng istory In many other refineries. 
yperating topping units, this same style 


ve is likewise rendering perfect serv 


at temperatures of 675° F., without a 
; : 
eak; always easy to turn. even if carbon 
1 wee : c.f : 
igs settie in the line There's no place 
whi iny deposit can lodge This 
’ - ] ] } 
lazing valve is made witl And 


Boost, meet Mr. T. T. McCar- 
ty, The McCarty Company, Los 
Angeles agency. Mr. McCarty, 
meet Boost. 

THE Copy CHASERS. 





“Engineering and Mining Journal" 


Adds to Staff 


Coincident with plans for celebrating 
ts seventy-fifth anniversary 1941, Engi 
id Mining Journ has launched 


expanded program of editorial activity 
which purpose two new editors have 


een added to the staff “Walter M Dake, 


naging editor, and J. H. Edwards, elex 


rical editor, a new role in the publica 
ns editorial organization. Mr. Dake 
ms . 

Nill aisO retain his present position as 


inaging editor of Coal Age, and Mr 
lwards continues as associate editor 


Bell Aircraft Appoints Hapke 

Albert T. Hapke, formerly of the Chi- 
igo office of Collier's has been appointed 
publicity and advertising manager, Bell 
Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo 
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Westinghouse Adds Two 


Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Com- 
pany has appointed Nathaniel H. Callard 
manager of distribution apparatus in the 
agency sales department, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. D. C. Hooper, who 
joined the new products division a year 
ago, has been named manager of the 
newly formed market development de- 
partment at East Pittsburgh 


Oswald Cooper Dies 


Oswald Bruce Cooper, a partner in the 
firm of Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago, typog- 
raphers, and famous as the designer of 
the widely known Cooper Black and 
Cooper Oldstyle type faces used exten- 
sively throughout the industrial press, died 
Dec. 17, at the age of 61 












J. Stirling Getchell Dies 


J. Stirling Getchell, forty-one years old, 
president and founder of the advertising 
agency in Chicago which bears his name 
died in New York, Dec. 7, from a strepo- 
coccus infection. Mrs. Getchell, daughter 
of Norman H. Davis, former U. S. Am- 
bassador and head of the American Red 
Cross, was at Mr. Getchell’s bedside when 
he died. 


Klein to Handle Pennsylvania 
Smelting Advertising 

The Pennsylvania Smelting Company, 
Philadelphia, has appointed Philip Kleir 
of the same city to handle its advertising 
The 1941 schedule calls for space in finan 
cial sections of daily newspapers and in 
business publications 
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| How to Sell the Earth — 


Moving Industry as a 





Whole— 


Se 


——_ EARTH MOVER AND ROAD BUILDER 


‘i presentation repro- 
duced here really tells and 
shows how to sell the earth 
moving industry as a whole. 
it tells a dramatized story of 
the unique earth moving market 
consisting of a group which has 
similar interests and problems— 
contractors, public highway of- 
ficials (county, state, and fed- 


eral) and open pit operators. 


This presentation tells who the 
buyers of equipment in this mar- 


ket are; what they do; the types 





of markets they represent; and, 
finally, who does the buying and 


how to sell them. 


Since this is not just another 
publication story, we feel sure 
that you will want to see this 
data and have a copy for your 
files. We will gladly present 
you with your copy of the lim- 
ited edition, upon your request. 


Write today for your copy. 


Earth Mover anv roan suirver 





PUBLISHED by the TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
418 SOUTH MARKET STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


= New York Office: HOLMES & STEPHENSON, 424 MADISON AVE 











Sales Promotion... 


Ideas and comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 





Promoting the Sale of Items too Sma 


for Individual Efforts 


@ MANY advertising men are con- 
fronted with the problem of how to 
do an effective yet economical pro- 
motion job for many small items in 
their lines which will not stand the 
cost of specialized efforts. As a re- 
sult a great number of accessory items 
fail to move as fast as they might, 
which in the long run would bulk up 
to considerable sales volume and show 
i nice profit. 

E. J. Heimer, vice-president, Bar- 
rett-Cravens Company, Chicago, has 
found at least a partial solution to 
this problem until something better 
turns up and it may be helpful to 
others. His company’s line is mate- 
rials handling equipment with the 
principal items consisting of lift 
trucks of many varieties to meet the 
needs of numerous industries. Along 
with these major numbers are pieces 
of smaller equipment such as carboy 
trucks, tote box trucks, skids, barrel 
skids, tool stands, drum racks, dollies, 
ind related items. Orders for these 
may suggest themselves once a plant 
man sees them but they are often 
overlooked by the salesman in_ his 
quest for bigger business and they do 
not lend themselves to individual pro- 
motion. 

[To meet this situation an eight- 
page, 8' 2x11, new-products type pub- 
lication style pamphlet was created in 
which more than thirty of these 
smaller items were written up and 
illustrated in true publication style. 
The idea was carried still further by 
including a small advertisement for 
some piece of equipment on each page, 


so that the company’s name and ad- 
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PUTTING THE STOPWATCH LIFT-TROCKS 
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Front page and typical inside page of publication style booklet used by Barrett-Cravens 
Company, Chicago, as a trailer in proposals and for distribution at trade shows where 
literature is requested. The format permits presentation of important sales features and 
specifications of a long line of products some of which do not warrant separate advertising 


dress is always in evidence. The front 
page of the booklet is made up in 
publication style, with the name 
“Daily Savings” and “ears” on either 
side. Two feature articles furthering 
the idea of labor saving with proper 
materials handling equipment are dis- 
played on the front page, which also 
carries a small “Contents” index box 
listing thirty-four items of equipment 
and a “Free Trial Offer” for fifteen 
days of most of the pieces of equip- 
ment in the line. 

The pamphlets are used as “trailers” 
for binding in the back of all pro- 
posal folders issued by the company 
so that the buyer will have some idea 


of the numerous items included in the 
Barrett-Cravens line. This often re- 
sults in additional business along with 
the major order. It is also used for 
hand-outs at trade shows, but only 
when a visitor inquires about some of 
the equipment described in it. No 
coupons or return card are included, 
which is in keeping with the company 
policy of not inviting promiscuous in- 
quiries and thus maintaining a high 
quality of inquiries. 

Over 200,000 copies of these pieces 
have been used and although this rep- 
resents several reprintings, no change 
has been made in the copy because re- 
sults have been satisfactory from it as 
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Announcing 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MODERNIZATION 
SURVEY OF THE HOSPITAL MARKET 


New construction and modernization proj- 
ects make the hospital market particularly 
attractive to manufacturers of equipment 
for all of the various departments which 
are being made ready to meet the increas- 
ing demands for hospital service on the 


part of the public. 


The 1940 Modernization Survey of 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT gave manu- 
facturers a clear picture of the important 
sales opportunities represented by this 
widespread activity. The new 1941 survey 
will be even more inclusive. Broken down 
by departments, it offers specific informa- 
tion for manufacturers of building equip- 
ment, furniture, beds and bedding, food 
service equipment and laundry equipment 
as well as manufacturers of the numerous 
technical products required for the main- 


tenance of hospital service. 


Throughout this year HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT has carried on an edi- 
torial campaign for improvement of hos- 
pital equipment and methods, based on 
the revealing information supplied by the 
initial survey. These studies of how best 
to plan modernization, in all departments, 
have proved so popular with hospital 
administrators that they have been re- 
printed in book form — again demonstrat- 
ing the editorial authority and acceptance 


of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


The hospital market is expanding, and so 
is HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. A 60 per 
cent increase in advertising volume is just 
one of the significant indicators pointing 
to this ABC-ABP magazine as your best 
bet for increasing your sales volume in this 


big consumer market. Ask us for details. 


© Hospital Management 


The News and Technical Journal of Administration 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
330 W. 42nd St. 100 E. Ohio St. Walton Bidg. 
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Portland Los Angeles San Francisco 
Terminal Sales Bldg. Western Pacific Bldg. Mills Bldg. 
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When planning its holiday greetings for the past season, The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, O., did not overlook the man who uses its sheets and each shipment 
that went out of the plant carried a large greeting card as shown in the illustration 





it stands. It is printed in one color on 


heavy book paper. 
+ 


Brochure Reprinting Ads 
Tells Industry's Story 


@ CALLING attention to the part 


played by American industry in creat 


ng higher living standards for the 


American people, a large brochure en- 
titled ‘More Goods tor More People 
it Less Cost”’ has been issued by Gen 
eral Electric Company from Schenec 
tady, and 25,000 copies sent to execu 
tives of 


electric utilities. 


railroads, 





LOS ANGELES CONVENTION HITS NEW HIGHS 
IN ATTENDANCE, INTEREST, ENTERTAINMENT 








ROADES DRAWS) PARAMOUNT FILM QUEEN SELECTS Tth ANNUAL 
WATION'S TOP | SUPER -POWEE SCREEN TEST KING BETTING IS 
SAFETY DRIVERS WUCE SUCCESS 
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- 
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Front page of a four-page 16x22-inch fol- 


low-up of The White Motor Company 
feature at the American 
Trucking Association convention in which 
were reproduced hundreds of photographs 
taken in 


entertainment 


screen test’ with 
models’ and sent back 


of visitors 


movie home 
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manufacturing companies, and visitors 
to the company’s factories. 
Ll '4x13'% 


size and contains reprints of sixteen 


The piece is inches in 
institutional ads which have been pub- 
lished by G-E in about thirty national 
magazines during the last two years. 
The series was recipient of the Adver- 
tising Award tor 1939 for “contri- 
buting most to advertising as a social 
force.” 

The brochure is bound in a soft 
grey antique cover stock printed in 
blue. Following the title page is a 
foreword signed by the chairman of 
the board and the president. The job 


Robert L. 


in charge of the com- 


was produced by Gibson, 
who is now 


pany’s institutional advertising work. 


+ 


Keeping the Eye 
on Regular Business 


@ SOLD on the idea that industry 
must not overlook the necessity of 
maintaining normal business relation- 
ships while it is doing its utmost to 
meet the country’s needs in the pre- 
Apsey, Jr., 
Black & 


Company, 


paredness program, J. F. 
idvertising 
Decker 
Towson, Md., brought the attention of 


manager, The 


Manufacturing 


its distributors to an ad of The Trun- 
dle Engineering Company in business 
papers which advanced the thought 
with a little humorous twist. The 
idea was that a cow would not last 
very long by trying to feed on its 
own milk, and likewise there would 
be no “milk” for the preparedness pro- 
gram if industry failed to earn its 
regular income. 


Mr. Apsey reprinted the ad and sent 
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it to the distributors with the follow- 





ing letter: 
THE DISTRIBUTOR IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Leafing through a trade paper the other 
day, an unusual picture caught my eye 
The thoughts expressed under that pic- 
ture convinced me that the man who had 
written the “ad” had done some clear, 
sane thinking—in words we all could un 
derstand, and should heed! 

We asked Mr. Trundle’s permission to 
reproduce the advertisement, so we could 
all read it, “paste it in our hats,” and do 
some thinking of our own on this impor- 
tant subject of National Defense. 

I especially like the last paragraph. It 
must have been written with the distribu- 
tors in mind; their selection of quality 
stocks, their business built on service and 
counsel to regular “bread-and-butter™ cus- 
tomers. The “frosting” of big defense or- 
ders can make it mighty easy to forget the 
regular, steady, repeat business we've been 
living on for many _ years But those 
steady customers will continue to need our 
goods and services and will give us the f 
“three square meals a day” that will sus- 
tain us long after the “frosting has been 
forgotten 

Don't misunderstand me! Land as much 
Defense business as you can. But while 
you're out after the big orders—drop 
around and see what Jim and Bill and 
Eddie need to keep their shops running 
and your business going! 

Very truly yours, 
J. F. APSEY, JR.., 


Adv ertising Mar ager 


FEED A COW ON HER OWN MILK? 





How long would she last’ 


And yet that is exactly what this country will be doing if we try 


to live on our own Defense Program 


The money that pays for our Defense Program is money that we 
put into it. All we can possibly get out of it is just a small share of 
what we put in 


Equipment for the Army and Navy adds nothing to wealth. It 
cannot be sold on the market like shoes or refrigerators. It is 
purely a necessary added expense which must be shared by every 
tax payer in these United States 


Therefore—let’s buy as economically as we can. Let's keep 
National Defense Production costs at a minimum. We are not 
sellers—we are buyers! And as buyers, let's get the most we can 
for our money. This can be done by maximum use of existing facili 


ties, economy in materials and effective productivity of men and 
management 

Meanwhile, let's earn r regular incomes by maintaining our 
regular business of supplying the norma! wants of the people. This 
will give our cow the “three squafe meals a day” she needs to pro 


duce the milk we need for National Defense 


publ 


bit 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Management Engineering 


Genera! Offices 


CLEVELAND + BULELEY SUMLOING 


cmicaGo NEW YORK 
Oy Morane Bone Belding 
208 Sow® Le Selle Street 


Greyber Beddng 
420 Leamgton Avene 











The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. sent reprints 
of this ad to its distributors, calling atten- 
tion to the last paragraph in the interest 
of maintaining business relations 
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Almost 1,500 Members in 
These 20 District Chapters 
and elsewhere 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
GETTYSBURG 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
MONTREAL 
NEWARK 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TOLEDO 
TORONTO 
WESTERN NEW 
ENGLAND 
YOUNGSTOWN 


If you're located where 
there is no chapter, ask 
for information regard- 
nz membership - at 
‘rge or suggestions for 
stablishing a NIAA chap- 
er in your city. 


} 





100 EAST 
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It’s budget time — for most of us. If there is any time in the year when you need all 
you've got on the ball — it’s when the annual headache of laying out the budget and 
selling it to the “powers that be” comes up. 


The job’s all yours now. But you could have gotten a lot of help — if you’d been an 
NIAA member. The annual NIAA Budget Survey, which shows what the industrial 
advertisers of the country are doing, would have come to you without charge.* You 
could use it — not only to check your figures — but far more important — to help 
you sell your management on your own budget. 


But even when you've got the blessed budget out of the way — there’s plenty of 
responsibility you have to face during the year — far beyond copy and layout. Market 
Research, Publicity, Conventions, Sales Helps, Sales Manuals all the other phases 
of this job they label “Industrial Advertising”. You can go it alone, of course, but 
if you were an NIAA member you would get help from hundreds of men — because 
all these subjects are not only discussed in local chapter meetings, but in the course 
of the year reports are available on many of these, based on country-wide surveys 





and studies. 


There’s probably a local NIAA Chapter in your neighborhood. If so, go to a couple 
of meetings — see what you’ve been missing. After that, there’s little doubt that 
you'll join. And next year, at “jittery dither” time — you'll still smoke too many 
cigarettes, but you'll find the sailing a whole lot clearer. 


*Non-members can get copies of the 1940 Annual Industrial Advertising Budget Survey at 


$2.00 each. Send orders direct to headquarters. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





NAME 
COMPANY 
POSiTION 
ADDRESS 














* * * 
























[CONTINUED FROM Pace 37] 


Set Your Sights Ahead 


their particular businesses, are going 
to be required to trim down their out- 
put for their normal customers. Oth- 
ers of us should aim for such an ac- 
celeration of our capacity that despite 
meeting increases that the administra- 
tion feels necessary in aircraft, in 
shells, in cannons, boats, and subma- 
rines that we also continue to make 
quantities of automobiles, radios, and 
other devices that go to make our lives 
entertaining and pleasant. It would 
be wrong to subject our whole pro- 
ductive system to an economy that 
would subjugate freedom and _ the 
manner of living that we are attempt 
ing to protect. 

American industry has never reached 
the full production capacity that it 
can achieve. People want and need 
ind must have more electricity, more 
clothing, more food, more necessities 
of all kind, and more luxuries. The 
defense program, with its emphasis on 
speed and production, will make pos- 
sible lower costs in some industries 
that have never up to now been aware 
of mass production. It is still possi- 
ble as the program warms up to vis- 
ualize a full schedule of armament 
making without hindering the great 
buying urges of the people for nor- 
mal products as their own wages be- 
come greater, more assured, and more 
regular. 

As a matter of fact, unless indus- 
try steps out with new and better 
methods of mass production of ordi 
nary products, unless the defense pro- 
gram teaches us in all industries how 
to do it—and not in just a few like 
radios and autos—we will never be 
ible in the years to come to pay for 
our buying now of battleships, tanks, 
and planes. The hope of the country 
in the future—when this war buying 
is finished—is that the national in- 
come will remain high so that taxes 
can be paid. Only through the cre- 
ating of demands on the part of con- 
sumers for better products at lower 
prices can this income be kept at a 
substantial figure. Thus, for the fu- 
ture of the country, the improvement 
of industrial materials, the increase of 
production, and the subsequent lower- 
ing of costs are of prime national im- 
portance, 

Our job, of course, as men who are 
concerned with the marketing prob- 


lems rather than the manufacturing, 
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is to do what we can to retain pres- 
ent customers, to enter into the pres- 
ent period of good business determined 
to emerge from it stronger in the eyes 
of our distributors, closer in our rela- 
tionships with both them and our cus- 
tomers, and to have suggested and fos- 
tered within our engineering and re- 
search departments new products that 
will be possible to produce for new 


markets either now or in the future. 


In the meantime our advertising 
should be strong, especially as it re- 
lates to industrial activity. If you 
make anything that tends to speed up 
assembly, which will last longer and 
require fewer replacements, which 
needs less service, tell it loudly. It’s 
what people want to know about. 

Under the present whirlwind activ- 
ity men in charge of production just 
haven’t the interest to wade through 
reams of copy about your integrity, 
prestige, and engineering skill. This 
is the period of good business we've 
been waiting for—and if you’ve got 
it, tell them. 

In conclusion, let me say that those 
of us here are merchandisers. Our 
interest is the romance of selling, our 
thrill is the building in reality today 
of the dreams we had yesterday. In 
the quickening of the pulse of busi- 
ness, it’s easy to get soft, to stop sell- 
ing, and to take orders, to be satisfied 
as record after record is smashed, and 
to think that the armament industry 
is permanent and something good in 
itself. 

From all of this present business 
can come a good stable prosperity. 
Industry can rearm itself with mod- 
ern tools, can ferret into new mar- 
kets with new products, can better by 
far many of the existing ones, and 
through methods maybe yet unknown 
can reduce the prices of almost all of 
them. It is only through producing 
more of a better product at a lower 
cost that America can retain her lead- 
ership in the world mass productive 
industries, can have her people pros- 
perous and can find strength in hum- 
belching smoke 


ming wheels and 


stacks. 


It is our job—those of us in the 
merchandising profession—to establish 
these markets, to see that we have the 
products to develop them, and to sell 
and sell and sell under the stimulus 
that we now have to awaken buyers 
everywhere of the advantage that can 
be theirs through our material, tools 
or supplies. 


Selling is ever changing and it is 
the swiftness with which it moves 
that pulls most of us toward it. That 
we have a bigger job in 1941 is a 
challenge that most of us will wel- 
come. 


| CONTINUED FROM PaGE 41, 


Building a Campaign 


ing and discussion every one of the 
possible advertising, promotional, and 
cataloging techniques which are in- 
cluded in our complete list. Specific 
suggestions are made as to the type 
and amount of each form of advertis- 
ing that might be used for this spe- 
cific case. Copies of this complete 
checklist go to the sales department 
and to the engineering and research 
department. The men in the sales de- 
partment, who will be most directly 
concerned with the organization of 
the personal selling program, check 
each of the items from their stand- 
point and the product experts in the 
engineering and research department 
check the aspects of the program that 
might be modified by considerations 
with which they are familiar. 

A joint discussion between the in- 
terested departments eventually deter- 
mines the most profitable items in the 
list and the extent to which each 
should be used. The approved items 
are then developed in detail by the 
advertising department and their ap- 
plication and checking are supervised 
by this department. 

It takes time, effort, and money to 
build an advertising program in this 
way. It can be done more quickly 
and more cheaply by the simple proc- 
ess of buying some advertising and 
sending it out with a prayer. In my 
judgment, however, there is the same 
difference between a jerry-built house 
thrown together by a carpenter-con- 
tractor and the product of one of our 
leading architects that there is be- 
tween a hit-or-miss lot of advertising 
bought spontaneously or because the 
boss liked certain items, and a pro- 
gram that is carefully planned, con- 
sidered from all angles, geared spe- 
cifically to its job, is adequate but not 
excessive in size, and is put into op- 
eration with thorough follow-up and 
constant checking. 


Evans Gets Cardox 

Evans Associates, Chicago, has beer 
appointed to handle the advertising ot 
the mining and fire protection division 
of the Cardox Corporation, Chicag¢ 
Business papers and direct mail will b: 
used 
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Industrial 
expositions 








13-16. All-Industry Refrigeration & 
Air Conditioning, Chicago. 111 West 
Washington St., Chicago 

15-17. National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Cincinnati. 951 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C 
National Crushed Stone As- 
ciation, Cincinnati 1735 14th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

19-24. Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, Chicago. Box 430, 
Battle Creek, Mich 
n. 27-30. Automotive Accessories Ex- 
position, New York. 1342 Brown St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

10-12. Concrete Industries Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 400 West Madison St., 


20-22. 


25-29. Advertising Federation of 


America, Boston. 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 

M 7-22. National Oil Burner Progress 
Exhibition, Philadelphia 30 Rocke- 
ller Plaza, New York 

Mar. 10-13. National Railway Appliance 
Association, Chicag 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 

Mar. 24-29. Machine & Tool Progress 


Exhibition, Detroit Frank Shuler, 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich 
Apr. 1-4. Eleventh Packaging Exposition 
nd Conference, Stevens Hotel, Chi 
0. 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
23-25. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
ssociation, Tulsa, Okla. Box 2412, 
Houston, Tex. 

28-May 1 
ress—Coal Show, Cincinnati, O. Mun 

y Bldg., Washington, D. C 
lay 19-23. Western Metal Exposition, 
Angeles. 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve 


American Mining Con 


ind 
May 26-29. National Association of Pur 
hasing Agents, Chicagi 11 Park 
Place, New York 
ne 10-13 Radio Parts National Trade 
Show, Chicago. 53 West Jackson Blvd.., 
Chicago 
11-14. American Society Mechani 
il Engineers (Oil and Gas Division), 
Kansas City, Mo. 330 West 42nd St.. 
New York 
16-29. American Industrial Bank 
Ass'n, Colorado Springs, Colo. 128 
East Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind 
e. 22-25. American Water Works 
Association, Toronto, Ont., Can. 22 
East 40th St... New York 
e 23-27. American Society for Test- 
ng Materials, Chicago. 260 South 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 
26-27. Lake Superior Mining Sec 
ion of the National Safety Council, 
Duluth, Minn. 18 Federal Bldg., Du 
ith, Minn. 
25-29 National Association of 
wer Engineers, Baltimore. 176 West 
\dams St., Chicago 





‘essel Joins Marine Engineering" 


Villiam Wessel, formerly with McCann 
kson, Inc., New York, has joined the 
v York advertising sales staff of Marine 
ineering and Shipping Review, a Sim 
sBoardman publication 
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Calendar Review 


of a request card for a new pad indi- 
cates its mortality as practically nil. 
Armco Drainage Products calendar 
has been produced for twenty-five 
years by Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & 
Finn; this year it features twelve nat- 
ural color reproductions. A three-year 
brass-back calendar replaces an arty 
one for Columbia Chemicals Division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
Crane Co. issued pocket celluloid 





daters with colorful backs. American 
Machine & Foundry, Bakery Division, 
used a calendar front blotter pad. 
More calendars will be reproduced 


next month. 


Paulson-Gerlach Named 
Paulson-Gerlach & Associations, Mil 
waukee, has been appointed to handle 
the business paper advertising of the Wis 
consin Motor Corporation, Milwaukee. 


Russell T. Gray Gets Stuart Oil 
The D. A. Stuart Oil Co., Ltd., Chi- 


cago, manufacturers of industrial cutting 
fluids and lubricants, has appointed Rus 
sell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, to handle its 
advertising. 








struction, and public work 


now operating close to 90% 


Here is a clear indication that i 


The industry is not only rehabili 
tating its plants but also is adopting 
much new equipment never genet 
ally used in clay plants. But we do 
have a check list of the equipment 
and materials urgently needed in 
these bustling clay products plants 

items which plant executives 
have themselves indicated as re 
quired. Ask for that check list. It 
will help you plan your sales pro- 
gram tor 194] 


You cant heen “pr 
with STATISTICS 


CLAY PRODUCTS FIELD 


i OR instance, tor 


the last quarter of 1940, clay products 
carloading needs rated 14th from the 3 
quarter of 1941, clay products carloadings will be 30% more than a year ago, 
as reported by the Association of American Railroads. That puts it second 


on the list. All industries show only 


Defense construction, factory building, 
for clay products—are putting a terrific demand on clay products plants. 
This business is in addition to private commercial building, small home con 
The tremendous increase in steel and other metal 
industries is straining the capacity of the refractories and fire brick industry 


at in the clay products field, new statistics are it 
the making. What happened yesterday 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD 


59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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large scale housing—natural markets 


cannot be a guide for tomorrow 
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National Provisioner (w)...... 73 T102 1,246 1,225 Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16). 107 92 1.256 £37 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) (9x12).§*318 §*348 *3,154 *3,263 Restaurant Management........ 31 30 565 48 
Oil Weekly (w)...... sotnes Beer 137 2,206 2,188 Trafhe World (w)............ 58 t68 840 75 
The Paper Industry and Paper 
World ... ' , 68 60 741 765 (coy, Soper er err rier 581 526 67,864 7,23 
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Advertising up 9.41% for 1940 vo ee 
The greatest gain for the year w 
@ DISPLAY ADVERTISING vol- is based on the reports of 110 pub- made by the industrial group whic 
ume in business papers during 1940 lications included in the accompany- finished the year 10.75 per cent abov 
closed the year 9.41 per cent ahead of ing tabulation and compares with a 1939 figures, according to reports « 
the total for 1939. This computation gain of only 2.2 per cent made in eighty papers. The class group « 
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eleven papers showed the second best 
nerease with 8.76 per cent more busi- 
ness in 1940 than for the previous 
year. Nineteen publications in the 
trade group registered a 3.20 per cent 
gain for the year. 

For December issues the industrial 
‘roup reported a gain of 12.02 per 
cent over similar issues of 1939. The 
trade division closed the last month 
of the year with 1.98 per cent less 
business than it did in December, 
1939, while the class papers finished 
strong with a gain of 10.45 per cent 
for the final month. 





Fred R. Davis, G-E 
Space Buyer, Dies 


Fred R. Davis, advertising space buyer 
the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady for thirty-five years and one 
the founders of 
the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, died 
his home in 
Schenectady Dec 
26. He was 64 years 
old and had been 
ll for two years 
As the purchaser 
of more than a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth 
of magazine and 
newspaper space an- 
nually for many 
years, Mr. Davis 
was one of the 
most widely known 
men in advertising. In addition to buying 
space for all General Electric copy placed 
from Schenectady, Mr. Davis also record- 
ed and coérdinated that placed by the 
Bridgeport and Cleveland divisions. 
Besides helping found the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations in 1914, Mr. Davis 
served continuously as a member of its 
board of directors. He was third vice- 
president of the organization from 1922 
1927 and first vice-president from 1927 
ntil his death 
A man of scientific training himself, 
Mr. Davis was a pioneer in advocating 
application of definite measurements 
advertising and took pride in his part 
organizing the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
tions. Of the organization, he once said: 
“The A. B. C. has been, still is and 
robably will continue to be a most pow- 
ful stabilizer of the commercial side of 
publishing business. It has prevented 
publishing business from being in- 
led among the rackets of the business 
rld; it has developed a sense of fair 
and joint understanding among com- 
ting publishers; it has established a sys- 
of appraisal of values by which the 
yer and seller can negotiate on a busi- 
slike basis.” 
He was the only A. B. C. director to 
e continuously for 26 years. Among 
national associations with which he 
associated was the Technical Pub- 
Association, of which he was one of 
founders and a past president. 
Mr. Davis was born in Adams, Mass., 
had his first taste of printer's ink as 
of a high school paper there. He 
nded Union College in Schenectady 
was graduated in 1900 from Worces- 
Polytechnic Institute with the degrees 
3S. and M.S. in electrical engineering 


FRED R. DAVIS 





In 1901 he joined General Electric as 
a test student and in 1902 went to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., as manager of the publicity 
department of the Fort Wayne Electric 
company In 1905 he _ returned to 
Schenectady as assistant to the advertising 
manager of the General Electric Company 
As the department expanded he was given 
charge of most of the company’s relations 
with publishers 

He shared $500 awards of the Shaw 
publications in 1927 and 1928 for the 
best manuscripts on the solution of indus 
trial problems by advertising 

Surviving are Mrs. Davis, who was 
Miss Ruth Reynolds of Buda, Ill., before 
their marriage; a son, Robert E. Davis of 
Forest Hills, L. I.; and two brothers, 
William B. Davis of Forest Hills, and 
Ernest W. Davis of New York 





institutional 








@ If your organization is making history 
today in production efficiency and speed— 
today is the time to record that history with 
the sheet metal working trade. A series of 
advertisements in 
METAL WORKER will 
readers remember your firm when compe- 


tition once again becomes desperately keen. 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


45 West 45th Street — New York, New York 


“GET THE FACTS ON ‘SHEET METAL WORKER’ FIRST” 


Caterpillar Promotes Allenbrand 
L. C. Allenbrand has been promoted 


to the position of manager, Sales Develop 
ment Division, Caterpillar Tractor Com 
pany, Peoria, Ill., to fill the vacancy left 
by the appointinent of G. E. Spain to the 
ofhce of general sales manager. 

Mr. Allenbrand originated and devel- 
oped the company’s annual program of 
Diesel shows and has spent most of the 
past few years traveling over the United 
States and Canada conducting the “Cater- 
pillar’ distributors’ sales meeting, which 
he also originated 


Viking Air to Oswald 


The Charles Oswald Advertising, Cleve 
land, has been appointed to handle the 
account of the Viking Air Conditioning 
Corporation, Cleveland 





SHEET 


help its 7200 
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EXTENSIVE USE OF 
VERTICAL PUBLICATIONS 

To THE Eprror: I am enclosing a 
copy of the Dec. issue of Bakers 
Weekly and would refer you to our 
advertisement on pages 16 and 17 
called ““More Employment.” 

Again I appeal to The Copy Chasers 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to adopt 
a policy of periodically reviewing the 
vertical publications instead of con- 
tinually recognizing only advertising 
efforts in the horizontal papers. 

There is much good advertising done 
in the vertical fields and such adver- 
tising needs encouragement and stim- 
ulation. It would be interesting to 
know what percentage of advertising 
£oes into vertical fields, and while l 
do not have the figures, I imagine it 
would be quite large. 

Bakers Weekly, for example, car 
ries a tremendous amount of advertis- 
ing per year when you realize it has 
Our company 


an issue every week. 


alone carries sixty-three pages this 
year. Our advertising program in this 
one paper is equivalent to a program 
ot page ads in five monthly horizontal 
Our trade paper space goes 
Weekly, but to 


other trade papers as well. What we 


papers. 


not only to Bakers 


ire doing in vertical papers is being 
done by many other concerns, many 
in much larger amounts. 

| appreciate that it is quite difficult 
tor The Copy Chasers to attempt to 
review every trade paper. However, 
every two or three months you could 
have one column of comment called 
Vertical 


Field.” It would certainly make your 


‘Advertisements in the 


paper more interesting to us fellows 
doing these specialized advertising jobs. 
You may praise us, you may condemn 
us—but at least don’t ignore us! 
R. G. SUTHERIN, 

Advertising Manager, Baker Equip- 
ment Division, American Machine & 

Foundry Company, New York. 
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HIDDEN TALENT 

To tHE Eprror: Beginning with 
the December issue of The Timberman 
and carrying through 1941 with a 
schedule that provides an_ insertion 
each month, the Dallas Machine & 
Locomotive Works, Dallas, Ore., has 
prepared a program which we believe 
incorporates distinct individualism and 
effectiveness. The present defense pro- 
gram theme has been presented avoid- 
ing carefully any “George M. Cohan” 
attitude, but 
spirit that the western lumber industry 


is indeed ready to do its part, and that 


simply expressing the 


Gerlinger lumber carriers are on the 
job working daily. 

All the line drawings that will be 
used in this series are being executed 
by Bill Runyon, a talented employe of 
the Dallas Machine & 


Works. This young man, who is serv- 


Locomotive 


ing in its paint department, possesses 
rare ability with both pen and ink and 
it has only been during the last year 
his full talents have begun to become 
better appreciated. The details and 


expressions he has executed in others 








of this series are all comparable with 
the effort which we are enclosing. 

I sometimes wonder just how much 
similar talent is confined in places 
where it has no opportunity for ex- 
pression in organizations. Undoubted- 
ly there are many medium sized man- 
ufacturing organizations that should 
be able to develop with mutual advan- 
tage such capabilities. 

E. P. HOENER, 

Business Manager, The Timberman, 

Portland, Ore. 
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ABOUT AGENCY SERVICE 

To THE Epitor: I have just read your 
editorial in the December INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING, entitled “Agency Service for 
Industrial Advertisers,” and I cannot al- 
low the appearance of such an editorial 
in a magazine like yours to pass without 
comment. 

My first reaction to this editorial was 
surprise, even amazement. I then read it 
a second time and a third time to make 
sure that my eyes were not deceiving me 
As I write this letter I still am at a com- 
plete loss to understand how INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING, which, for years, has posed 
as the friend of the advertiser could make 
such statements You say in your edi 
torial, ““Those who are not availing them- 
selves of talented outside assistance, are 
not being I 
panies, because there is no question but 
that the competent outside viewpoint and 
service of the proper agency for the ac 
of immeasurable value to any 


air to themselves or their com 


count 1s 
advertiser. 

There is, of course, no doubt but that 
in many cases this could be true and is 
true However, I speak positively and 
from experience when I say that there 
are also many cases in which this is not 
true and that there are advertisers whos« 
business is such that the introduction of 
an advertising agency into the picture 
would be anything but constructive 

As editor of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
you are, in a sense, a manufacturer—a 
manufacturer of editorials and a publica 
tion. Your staff should be and no doubt 
is thoroughly familiar with your “manu 
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SPEED AND DEPENDABILITY 
ON YOUR PRESENT ORDERS... 





Address your engusry lo the 
DALLAS MACHINE & LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


BALLAS, OREGON. U.S A 


ot fe one of theses cuthoruzed dustrsbulors 
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facturing” job; similarly an advertising 
manager or an advertising department is 
“manufacturer” of advertising for his 
mpany and their product. 
Obviously, you are intimating that ad- 
vertisers are incompetent to do a 100 per 
nt job within themselves in the creation 
advertising. They must, therefore, 
eek according to your editorial “outside 
ssistance.”” If this is both necessary and 
gical in the advertising field, could it 
t also be logical and necessary in the 
blishing field? I am wondering, how 
er, if you are in the habit of calling 
outside editorial and managerial assist- 
ce in the production of your magazine 
[There are, of course, specialists in the 
business of creating publications as well 
is editorial writing and, of course, such 
talented outside assistance” would prove 
I valuable. 
I feel safe in saying that] know what 
reaction would be to such a sugges 
Yet, let us take this matter a little 
it further Let us assume that you have 
vailable in the publishing business a serv- 
e similar to that offered by advertising 
zencies. You have placed with them the 
sponsibility of producing your magazine 
nd they have agreed to purchase all the 
cessary paper, ink, engraving, art work, 
Certainly you have been relieved of 
lot of responsibility, work, and effort 
Gradually, as time passes, more and more 
iblications adopt the same system. Grad- 
illy too, although you may not have no 
ed it, your costs have increased. Sud- 
nly you realize that one of the reasons 
this is that the houses supplying the 
iterial to your agency have been forced 
grant rebates in the form of a com 
ission on everything purchased for you 
your agency. 
Then, for one reason or another comes 
day when you decide to take over 
in the job of producing your magazine 
thout outside assistance. One of the 
rst things you find is that you can no 
ger purchase paper, ink, engraving, and 
er necessary supplies at the same rate 
your competitor who has retained his 
ney set-up. Because you have decided 
act independently, you find that you 
now penalized to a very considerable 
xtent by the practice which has been 
ated by those that offered you outside 
istance. 
Today, that is the exact situation in 


which many advertisers not connected with 
agencies now find themselves. Their ad- 
vertising dollar has a purchasing power 
which is reduced fifteen per cent under 
the system and they must either sub 
mit to this and bear the higher cost or 
are forced into the employment of an 
advertising agency whether they want 
one or not. 

Such a system cannot and will not long 
exist and it is with sincere regret that I 
find both INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and 
ADVERTISING AGE already taking sides on 
this important issue. Personally, I feel 
that it is high time that publishers and 
agencies alike realize that the money which 
is their life blood is put in circulation by 
the advertisers. It is also high time that 
advertising managers realize their own 


position in this picture and begin to de 
mand and receive the consideration which 
is their due. 
C. E. HERINGTON, 
Director of Sales Promotion, 
Meehanite Research Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

{Eptror’s Note: INDUSTRIAL MaAr- 
KETING does use the equivalent of agency 
service inasmuch as most of the editorial 
content of each issue is actually written 
by others than staff members selected 
by the editor to handle the particu 
lar assignments because of their special 
qualifications or experience with the sub- 
jects concerned. Thus, like the advertising 
manager, the editor formulates the policy 
and directs the efforts, rather than trying 
to do the entire job himself } 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR DIAMONDS. 
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PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Special Aid to 
Sales Department 


Our plant is running about full and 
our advertising department is looking 
for assignments we can take over that 
will prove of lasting value over a pe- 
riod of years rather than the current 
season. Will look forward to any SU R- 
gestions which you may have for us. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We have discussed many opportu- 
nities along this line, such as prepara- 
tion of text books showing how to 
get the greatest value from the prod- 
ucts you sell, movies, etc. To meet 
your specific question, we might 
recommend that you seek more op- 
portunities to help your sales depart- 
ment. 

If you do not have a comprehensive 
sales manual, now would be a good 
time to build one. If your men need 
help in the technique of selling, now 
is a good time to hold meetings and 
prepare literature that will prove help- 
ful. 

One company is asking its salesmen 
for the ten most difficult selling prob- 
lems. 
from all men, it will pick twenty-five 
Then each week one of these 


Out of the group coming in 


or fifty. 
problems will be presented to the sales 
force. The men giving the best an- 
swers will be rewarded and their an- 
swers will be used in the preparation 
of the next sales bulletin. Any work 
of this kind has a stimulating effect 
on the sales force and will put them in 
better condition for lean years which 


may be ahead. 


Personalizing Catalogs 


We are quite divided here at the 
ofice as to whether our new catalog 
should be along the standard lines as 
usual, or whether we might personalize 
it more and really develop some human 
interest in it. From your vieu point, 
what would you say is the best ac- 
cepted practice at the present time? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It is impossible to say that there is 
any particular trend or accepted prac- 
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tice. Years ago of course all catalogs 
were quite standard, giving the usual 
introduction regarding the company 
and then describing each product in 
turn. 

Today, many manufacturers have 
turned away from this, developing 
much more interesting catalogs. Some 
have given extensive information re- 
garding the company and its service as 
an introduction and have shown pic- 
tures of equipment in action along 
with case studies as well as specifica- 


tions. 
Others have even personalized their 
equipment—one company recently 


turned its equipment into prize fight- 
ers—calling the light ones the feather- 
weights, all the way up to heavy- 
weight class. You have also probably 
heard of the “Little Giant” line of 
tools, which carries a similar thought. 


Thumb Indexing 

We see so many catalogs thumb in- 
dexed these days. Will you please give 
me your opinion as to whether you 
believe this is worth while? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

In general we believe it is a mistake 
to start the thumb indexing idea in 
your industry if it is not already 
started, as the cost is rather high and 
out of proportion to the value re- 
ceived by your customers. However, 
if competition is doing it, you cer- 
tainly must meet the competition. 

It is, however, most important to 
So many adver- 
tising departments are careless in pre- 


have a good index. 


paring their index that we believe it 
Index 
every subject under the two or three 
words that might be used by your 


is well to emphasize this point. 


prospective customers. 


Competitive Advertising 

How much emphasis do you place 
on competitive advertising? I have 
tried to sell our management on the 
idea that we should endeavor to de- 
termine with reasonable accuracy the 
volume of our competitors’ advertis- 
ing so we may have a better idea of 






our own comparative effort. What 
are your thoughts on this subject? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We do not believe that it pays to 
spend too much time watching your 
competitor. There may be many rea- 
sons for some of his advertising with 
which you are not familiar. In de- 
veloping the advertising budget it is 
best to work out your plan on an 
ideal basis, creating a well-balanced 
program that will meet your own 
Then stand or fall on the 
power of your own work. 

This does not mean that we should 
bury our heads in the sand, because 
competitors are often as smart as we 
are, and the weight of their own effort 
is bound to be a factor. There are 
one of two service organizations at 
the present time that compile reports 
on the number of pages used by each 
This information is avail- 


objective. 


advertiser. 
able at very reasonable cost. 


| CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


Working with Distributors 


journals that print this type of news. 
We try to bring our distributors “into 
the picture” in every possible way. 
Convenient Distributors’ Handbook 
—In line with our plan to make it 
easy for the distributor to sell our 
products, we have compiled a pocket- 
size handbook showing our products. 
This same information is also available 
on pages punched to fit their catalogs. 
Package Inserts—The distributor is 
again brought into the picture on our 
package inserts which cross-advertise 
both our products and his. 
Merchandising Ideas—Our distrib- 
utors are periodically fed with new 
ideas for merchandising our products; 
tested selling ideas that will increase 
sales; ideas that dramatize sales points 
and boost profits; modifications of 
sales methods common to retail sell- 
ing that are too often neglected in 
industrial distributor selling. 
Work With Distributors’ 
And last and most important we rate 
working with distributors’ men. Most 


Men— 


important of the items listed in this 
article is the conscientious drive that 
our field men are making in teaching 
our distributors’ men how to sell our 
products by setting an example. 

The foregoing seventeen points are 
by no means the only factors that will 
keep distributors happy—and work- 
ing. But they are some that we have 
found helpful in greatly increasing 
our sales through them. 
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Lincoln Electric 
of design and practical application of 
the arc welding process. 

The papers entered in the competi- 
tion ranged all the way from modest 
brochures to veritable books. The 
men who took part graded from well- 
known engineers to obscure produc- 
tion workers. The result was that 
thousands of manufacturers, engineers, 
production men, and designers began 
to think about their product and to 
figure some way by which it could be 
arc welded. Thousands of men of the 
type that Lincoln Electric wanted to 
reach with its story, began to think 
seriously of electric welding for the 
first time. Thus, electric welding re- 
ceived its first serious consideration in 
hundreds of plants. Many of the con- 
testants figured out ingenious meth- 
ods of using electric welding and of 
making improvements in its use. 

The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation made known the results 
of the program in every way possible. 
Beautifully engraved certificates were 
sent to the presidents of the compa- 
nies employing award winners. Credit 
was given the president, the company, 
and the winner. Inferentially, the 
management was complimented for 
its shrewdness in having such a smart 
and enterprising employe. These cer- 
tificates were sent out in artistic 
frames and in many places are hung 
up in the executive ofhces. 

In this way workers who previously 
may have been unknown to the man- 
agement were spotlighted. In most 
cases, the award winner was allowed 
to work out his ideas on welding. 
\ 1,400-page book, “Arc Welding in 
Design, Manufacture and Construc- 
ion,” containing 109 of the papers, 
was published making available to the 
ndustrial world the scientific advance 
which the program had stimulated. 

In January, 1940, the James F. Lin- 
oln Arc Welding Foundation an- 
ounced another $200,000 Industrial 
‘rogress Award Program which will 
xtend over a period of two and a 

ilf years ending on June 1, 1942. 

his new program provides 458 
wards totaling $200,000 for papers 
escribing advances and improvement 

manufacture, fabrication, construc- 

on, welding service and maintenance 
tilizing arc welding. Complete par- 
ulars were published in a brochure, 
200,000 Industrial Progress Award 
ogram,” which is made available 





possible participants. 

The experience of The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company in expanding and grow- 
ing in times when others were shrink- 
ing, is one more proof that no com- 
pany with the right management need 
slow down. 


Barnes New Sales Manager 
at Haskelite 


Victor S. Barnes, chosen because of his 
long sales record with the company, has 
been appointed general sales manager, 
Haskelite Mfg. Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturer of moisture - resistant, and 





gratis to all who are interested as 





metal-faced plywood. This is a newly 
created position which will involve gen- 
eral sales management including the di- 
rection of sales, sales promotion, sales re- 
search, and advertising for all divisions 
of the corporation. The new post was 
found necessary to maintain a daily bal- 
ance between the needs of the industry 
and the demand of defense orders, and in 
addition will call for research management 
to uncover, develop, and prove every possi- 
ble new application of Haskelite products 
to the peacetime markets of the future 


Osborn Promotes Pecsok 


M. C. Pecsok, formerly on the sales 
force, has been promoted sales manager, 
Brush Division, Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland. 
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1014 Monroe Ave. 
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In Excavating Engineer — at one space cost — you 
can reach the executives in charge of digging 
operations in the following industries: 


Road Building 
Engineering Construction 
Basement and Foundation Construction 


Sand and Gravel 

Brick Clay Mining 

Metal Mining (open pit) 
Coal Mining (open pit) 


10. Railroad Construction 
11. Logging Construction 
12. Miscellaneous Industrial 


By thorough-tested, controlled circulation methods, 
Excavating Engineer provides a low-cost, effective 
medium for carrying your display advertising to 
buyers of pit equipment in all of the fields enumer- 


Ask to see a report or NIAA publisher's statement. 


EXCAVATING ENGINEER 


for reaching the water well drilling industry use “The Driller” 











South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
merketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





New Trend in Lubrication 


Of Equipment 

@ ALERT ADVERTISING MEN 
who have to do with machinery and 
equipment will be using the statement 
“lubricated for life” as a major fea- 
ture in 1941 if they are fortunate 
enough to have equally alert engineers 
on the designing end or can impress 
them with the true importance of such 
a statement. 

I look at it as the most outstand- 
ing development in the equipment 
building plants and the machinery 
using industries. It is quite parallel 
at this time to the start of ball and 
roller bearing advertising some years 
ago and everyone now knows what 
that start has led to in machine con- 
struction, 

Some may say that this is a subject 
which the bearing manufacturers have 
been woking on for a_ considerable 
time. True enough for the bearing 
maker’s angle. I mention it as new 
because just during this past year, it 
has started to appear as a statement 
in news releases of new equipment by 
the bearing users. It has been men- 
tioned perhaps a dozen times only. 

Some time, of course, will have to 
elapse before “lubricated for life” be- 
comes a general condition but just 
imagine what it will mean if a ma- 
chinery user can know that he need 
not lubricate his machine outside of 
widely spaced intervals. 

Many things have been developed 
during the past year which will revo- 
lutionize plant practices during this 
next one and the years to come. Plas- 
tics, and fluorescent light, and air 
conditioning, new electric insulation, 
chemicals to serve as heat-transfer and 
hydraulic mediums, infra-red drying, 
new finishing materials, new alloy and 
composite steels and many new mate- 
rials are just a few of the 1940 out- 
standing developments. I still nomi- 
nate “lubricated for life” as the sig- 
nificant trend. 

Every activity is, without doubt, 
going to be colored by the War and 
by our resulting defense production. 
New materials will have to be devel- 


oped to take the place of those we no 
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longer can get from abroad. New 
means will have to be devised to main- 
tain high-speed production, to pre- 
vent loss of markets against the day 
the war stops. New machinery will 
be developed for both war and peace- 
time activities. Watch for the smart 
machinery maker who adds the fea- 
ture “lubricated for life” in his prod- 
ucts and in his advertising. —W. E. 
InisH, Editor, Industrial Equipment 
News. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Face Many Problems 

@ NOW that actual placement of ex- 
tensive orders for defense equipment 
has taken place, manufacturing activ- 
ity is fanning out in the form of sub- 
orders and parts orders, so that prac- 
tically every plant capable of making 
durable goods is sure of running at ca- 
pacity during the coming year. 

Although greatest present activity 
is in durable goods, the non-durable 
goods plants will be forced to increase 
production as the effect of increased 
employment is felt in the demand for 
normal goods and services. 

Three retarding influences can be 
seen on the horizon—scarcities of ma- 
terials, tools, and man-power. Efforts 
are being made by industry, govern- 
ment, and labor to minimize their ef- 
fect. If these efforts fall short of their 
objectives the effect will be felt chiefly 
as a sub-normal supply of normal 
goods and services. 

Prices and wage rates will rise dur- 
ing 1941, but to what extent is un- 
predictable. If prices go up appre- 
ciably, wages will have to go up. If 
extraordinarily high profits become 
the order of the day, so will extraor- 
If wages sky- 
rocket, so will prices. This undesir- 
a possibility. There 


are indications justifying considerable 


dinarily high wages. 
able cycle is 


hope that the intelligence and behavior 
of industry, government, and labor 
will act to prevent runaway condi- 
tions. 

If a serious price-wage situation de- 
velops, the burden of extra cost will 
be apparent in taxes and deficits, but 


the manufacturing industries will 


reach new highs in production never- 
théless.—L. C. Morrow, Editor, Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 31] 


Some Exhibits 


fluorescent qualities of some of the 
twenty-four chemicals derived from 
coal which were exhibited in the Kop- 
pers Company display (11). These 
were seen by looking through three 
star-shaped openings in the back- 
ground which was made of large 
blow-ups of coke oven batteries scenes 
from around the country. A smaller 
display at another part of the exhibit 
showed some fifty bottles of various 
chemicals obtained from coal. The ex- 
hibit was built by Gardner Displays, 
Pittsburgh. 

Victor Chemical Works had a very 
colorful and interesting exhibit built 
around a background with twenty-one 
colored translites illustrating a typical 
way in which each of its big tonnage 
products are used. Special attention 
was drawn to a new soap builder, 
tetrasodium purophosphate, by a novel 
device at the left side which showered 
an unending mass of soap bubbles. 

Pangborn Corporation utilized a pin 
game with appropriate tieup with its 
promotional program which will be 
described fully next month. 





Loyola Guerin 
Rejoins McGraw-Hill 


Loyola Guerin has resigned as assistant 
to the president, G. M. Basford Company, 
New York indus- 
trial marketing and 
advertising counsel, 
to return to Mce- 
Graw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company as ex- 
ecutive assistant to 
James H. McGraw, 
Jr., president, effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 

Mr. Guerin was 
formerly with Mc- 
Graw- Hill from 
1928 to 1936 in 
various marketing 
research and sales 
promotion activities 
and as a member 
of the sales executive staff, leaving th 
organization to join the Basford agency 





LOYOLA GUERIN 


Reibel to American Car 


Jay M. Reibel, formerly with McCan: 
Erickson, New York, has been appointec 
advertising manager, American Car & 
Foundry Company, New York, and it 
afhliated and subsidiary companies. 


Morrison to Tyson 


Richard Morrison, formerly with Dani 
Starch and Staff, and Barton & Gook 
New York, has been appointed produc: 
tion manager and art director, O. S. T) 


son & Co., New York. 
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Fredricks Switches to 
Case-Shepperd-Mann 


Walter H. Fredricks, formerly manager 
of research, Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., New York, and later manager of the 
advertising bureau of the association, has 
joined the research and advertising promo- 
tion staff of the Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York 


Sampsell to Butler 


Kenneth B. Butler & Associates, Men- 
dota, Ill., has been appointed advertising 
and sales promotion counselors by Samp- 
sel Time Control, Inc., Spring Valley, Ill. 
manufacturers of automatic controls for 
heating and air-conditioning equipment 


& 
F 
i 


W. D. MURPHY —. 





Starbuck with Basford 


Gregory H. Starbuck, for many years 
apparatus advertising manager, General 
Electric Company, has re-entered the ad- 
vertising field after several years inac- 
tivity and joined the G. M. Basford Com- 
pany, New York. Mr. Starbuck is a past 
president of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 


Kollsman Aircraft to EW 


The Kollsman Instrument Division, 
Square D. Company, manufacturer of pre- 
cision aircraft instruments, has appointed 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., New 
York, to handle its advertising. Rogers 
M. Combs, Jr., will be the account ex- 
ecutive 





Don Murphy Joins 
Reincke-Ellis Agency 
W. D. “Don” Murphy has severed his 


connection as advertising manager, Sloan 
Valve Company, Chicago, and joined 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc., 
Chicago agency, in an executive capacity. 

Mr. Murphy is well known in the in- 
dustrial advertising field through his ac- 
tivity with the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, of which he is now serv- 
ing his third term as a vice-president and 
head of the Committee on Professional 
Development. Previously he had served 
the association as secretary-treasurer and 
in 1936 was president of its Chicago 
chapter, the Engineering Advertisers As- 
sociation. From 1936 to 1938 he was a 


member of the board of governors of the 
Chicago Federated Advertising Club and hr ee | ‘ 
lectured for the club on industrial adver- 4 
tising in 1937. Our 

Mr. Murphy joined the Sloan organi- 
zation in 1930 and became a member of 
the executive committee several years ago 
Prior to 1930, his experience included that 
of sales manager, Stringer Brothers Com- 
pany, Chicago, management engineer for 
Lefhngwell-Ream Company, New York, ’ 
research engineer with United States Steel the 
Corporation, and was also associated with 


Bethlehem amg: | Corporation and B . ’ ° 
J. Walter Thompson Company, advertis- Cannrle the Lopererce act 


ing agency. He attended Knox College 
and is a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


Writings of Mr. Murphy have appeared . - - 
mn many publications devoted to advertis- Gouetoctioce Ltt cnet! seus : 


ing and selling and business management 


jJustrial Advertising’ is running in these ° p 


ind at the present time his series of arti- 
les on “An Engineering Approach to In- 105 elec mmecsagee 
‘ 


“o Wel Conskiticle Aw A fgoment 
Brownell Appointed Lockwood : ‘ 


Hardware Sales Manager 


Adon H. Brownell, author of the book 
Taking the Mystery Out of Builders’ 
Hardware” which ran serially in Hardware 
\ge, and published in book form in 1940, 
1as been appointed general sales manager, 
ockwood Hardware Mfg. Company, 
itchburg, Mass 


international Filter 
Appoints Frankel 


john D. Frankel, formerly in the ad- 
rtising department, Brunswick - Balke - 
liendar Company, has been appointed 
lvertising manager, International Filter 
mpany, Chicago. 


470 Fourth Avenve 
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STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


PITTSBURGH, 


A real and active market exists 
today in the steel industry for 
mill supplies. 
New furnaces and plants together 
with auxiliary equipment are be- 
ing built. Old plants are being 


equipment and 


modernized to increase efficiency. 
This market can be thoroughly 
covered by advertising in a paper 
read by the men who specify the 
equipment and supplies to be 


purchased. 


This paper is the BLAST FUR 
NACE AND STEEL PLANT. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
ad 











FORGING 


Many company executives 
and operating men now en 
gaged in the heat treating, 
forging, stamping or form 
ing of metals are anxious to 
know more about the tools 
and supplies available to 
increase production and im 
prove quality. Manufactur 
ers have an unusual oppor 
tunity to new busi 
ness by advertising in 


obtain 


HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING, a paper that 
vertically covers this field. 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Swithacie St Pittsbergh, Pa, 
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N. LA. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





423 at IAA Party 


An attendance of 423 members and 
guests, including a large delegation from 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey, con 
tributed to the gala atmosphere of the 
annual Christmas party of the Industrial 


Advertising Association of New York 
(TPA), held Dec. 13 at Hotel New 
Yorker. A stage show and turkey din- 


ner featured the program. Schuyler Hop 
per, Associated Business Papers, Inc., and 
Edwin F. Thayer, INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
ING, were co-chairmen of the celebration 


IMNJ Frolics with Santa 


Industrial Marketers of New Jersey held 
its annual Christmas party at the Essex 
House, Dec. 18. One hundred and fifty 
members, wives, and guests attended. A 
large delegation from Industrial Advertis 
ing Association of New York (TPA) was 
present, headed by Keith Lydiard, presi- 
dent. In charge of the party as program 
chairman was Cuyler Stevens, T. J. Ma 
loney, Inc., assisted by Phil Barnes, Wes 
ton Electrical Instrument Company, and 
John Barry, The Kenney Press, Inc 

On the program were refreshments, 
dancing, and Christmas gifts A novel 
feature was the opportunity offered each 
man to have his picture taken as Santa 
Claus, holding a pretty girl on his lap 
The stunt was made possible by a large 
painting of Santa and the girl, with an 
opening in the picture for the man to 
stick his head through. The prize for the 
funniest expression was awarded to Rufus 


Choate, Donahue & Co., a guest from 
IAA. The award was a free portrait of 
fered by March Studios, New York 


California Hears Sawin on 
Coédrdination 


“Taking management into the con 
fidence of the advertising department in 
the early stages, makes O.K.’s easy to get 
in the later Herbert A. Sawin, 
Sales Engineer of the Yuba Mfg. Com- 
pany, asserted in an address to the In 
dustrial Marketers of Northern California 
at its last month's meeting 

Mr. Sawin declared that the factors 
entering into the construction of a pro 
which management will accept in- 
clude a study of consumer needs, of sales 
objectives, manufacturing problems, and 
development of management ideas 

An illustrated review of Yuba Mfg 
Company's advertising plans and their 
actual execution in terms of the key fac 
part of Mr. Sawin’s presenta- 
tion. He traced the influence on the final 
plan of each of the factors, including the 
coérdination between the sales de 
partment and the advertising department 
down to the point of presentation of the 
plan to management for final approval 

“Management which has had a hand 
mn shaping the program tor advertising in 
the preliminary stages, will view the final 
program with a more ready approval,” Mr 
Sawin contended. “At the same time, the 
plan must be based on detailed knowledge 


ones, 


gram 


tors Was a 


4 lose 


of customer needs; it must drive at the 
same objectives as the sales department, 
and it must be keyed to manufacturing 
capabilities and schedules.” 

“Business paper advertising must neces- 
sarily be selective,” Mr. Sawin advised. 
“The advertising plan which is slanted at 
the real prospect can quickly win the ap- 
proval of management, if these factors are 
clear and sunnorted. 


New England Discusses 
Advertising and Selling 


In what was considered one of the live- 
liest meetings in its history, L. C. Bean, 
sales manager, The Bristol Company, led 
a discussion on “Codéddination of Advertis- 


ing and Selling” last month before the 
Industrial Advertising and Marketing 
Council Mr. Bean presented several 


premises on which is built the basic plan 
of strategy by which the advertising and 
selling efforts of his own company are 
coordinated 

In outlining some of the details of this 
plan, Mr. Bean stated: “Our salesmen’s 
efforts comprise four functions: (1) mak- 
ing self and product known; (2) creative 
selling; (3) application work; and (4) tak 
ing orders. In performing the first two, 
and part of the third, our advertising 
plays a vital role. Our experience points 
to the wisdom of building copy on a sound 
selling idea, of making it specific but 
broader than the salesman’s efforts, and of 
keeping it always perfectly natural ex 
cept for the necessary eye catchers. 

“We strongly believe in the judicious 
use of salesmen’s ideas as a source of 
information as to our most effective ap 
peals to industry It counteracts an in- 
evitable tendency to become ingrown. Our 
efforts are all directed toward aiding the 
buyer to spend wisely.” 


Publishers Entertain 
Chicago Chapter 


Three speakers and two movies com 
prised the program of the December meet- 
ing of the Engineering Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation which was conducted by publisher 
members. A. R. Maujer, publisher, In 
dustrial Power, in speaking on profes- 
sional standing developed a five-point 
program for improving one’s job which 
included: (1) establishing an ideal or goal: 
(2) applying common sense: (3) seeking 
competent advice; (4) planning well; and 
(5) executing the plan with dispatch. 

“For better sales in “41, see that copy 
is well begun,” paraphrased Walter 
Painter, advertising manager, Power 
Plant Engineering, in discussing the im- 
portance of headlines. Mr. Painter pointed 
to the emphasis which has been placed 
on the value of headlines in effective ad 
vertising copy by both The Copy Chasers 
and W. D. Murphy, in his series of ar- 
ticles on “An Engineering Approach to 
Industrial Advertising,” now appeasing in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and exhibited a 
selection of outstanding headlines from 
current business paper advertising which 
we classified under these headings: (1) 
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Here's a typical group which attends meetings of the Junior Affiliates of the Industrial 
Marketers of Cleveland. At the left in the front row is Ernest Durant, Brown Fence & Wire 


Company, secretary of the group, and next to him is Howard Kennedy, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., chairman. E. L. Shaner, president, Penton Publishing Company, who addressed 
the group on "Talking the Prospects Language," is seated in the center of the front row, 


make it get your man (selective); (2) tie 
in with the news; (3) touch on a human 
nstinct: (4) make it invite reading; and 
(5) make a bid for action 

William T. Watt, vice-president, Indus 
tral Power, addressed the meeting on the 
value of advertising managers getting out 
into the field in order to learn first-hand 
the sales problems which should be coped 
with in the advertising and sales promo- 
tion activities. Mr. Watt cited a number 
of examples where such field work by ad 
ertising men had not only provided ef 


fective material for use in advertising but 
also had uncovered valuable suggestions 
for the engineering and production de 
partments for betterment of products to 
more closely meet the needs and prefer 
ences of buyers. 

A March of Time movie stressing the 
importance of science and research in de 
velopment of the nation’s resources and 
industrial efhciency was shown through the 
courtesy of Time. Another film produced 
by the United States Chamber of Com 
merce and narrated by Merle Thorpe, 


editor, Nation's Business, emphasizing the 
importance of free enterprise in the de 
velopment of the country, also was shown 





Phoenix Honored by 
Johns-Manville 


Edward A. Phoenix, assistant sales pro 
motion manager in charge of industrial 
products, Johns-Manville Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York, was honored on Dec. 3 
by a luncheon at the Hotel Commodore 
which marked his completion of twenty- 
five years of service with the organization 

During the luncheon which was at- 
tended by over 100 of his friends and 
associates, Mr. Phoenix was made a mem- 
ber of the J-M Quarter Century Club, 
honor society of the company’s employes 
with twenty-five or more years of service. 
Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns-Man- 
ville, presented Mr. Phoenix with a gold 
watch emblematic of membership in the 
club, while colleagues gave him a gold 
watch chain, fob and scroll in appreciation 
of his work. 

Mr. Phoenix is a past president of the 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association of New 
York, formerly the Technical Publicity 
Association. 


Publish List of Space 
Used by Advertisers 


The first ““Annual Book of Brad-Vern’s 
Reports” listing the amount of space used 
by approximately 15,000 advertisers in 
some 230 business publications from Jan 
1, 1939 to June 30, 1940, has been issued 
by The Brad-Vern Company, Flushing, 
N. Y. 

















e For Straighter Aiming at the Vital Factors e 


The designing and developing and applying of the mechanical 
apparatus of the future will call for more engineering endeavor 
than ever, thus placing more responsibility on the mechanical 
engineers and engineer-executives. Their activities cover prac- 
tically every phase of industry—from the creation of power to its 
ultimate utilization and all the mechanics and engineering man- 


agement that comes in between. 


Reaching those vital factors in industry at large is the function 
of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and the A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL 
CATALOG—two publications which will make your advertising 
dollar go far. Mechanical Engineering is published monthly; 
the A.S.M.E. Catalog appears annually—in October. It will pay 
you to carefully consider the merits of these two publications 


in planning your 1941 advertising budget. 





THESE TWO PUBLICATIONS SHOULD BE ON YOUR 1941 LIST 





(member A.B.C.) 





responsibility in.the future. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


is a publication with readership penetration 
to engineers who have the real mechanical re- 
sponsibilities NOW. It reaches management, 
design, production, power and other engineer- 
ing factors in industry. It offers real quality 
circulation, 15,000, and broad engineer con- 
tact which cannot be obtained as a group 
with any other circulation—plus 6,000 student 
engineers, at no extra cost, who will have the 











A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL 
CATALOG AND DIRECTORY 


is the one reference book which insures that 
the essential data on your products be readily 
available in the hands of industry's most in- 
fluential engineers. It goes to 15,000. All of 
these are engaged in management, planning, 
designing, specification and production work. 
All are buyers or have strong buying influence, 
whose business or professional connections are 
on record. 








THE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St., New York. 





Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 21] 


Budget Increases 


be best suited to our needs in periods 
of less business. 


Materials Handling Equipment 

CONVEYING EQUIPMENT MANU- 
FACTURER: Whereas our advertising in 
the past has been made up almost en- 
tirely from the standpoint of produc- 
ing inquiries, our immediate-future ad- 
vertising will be more of the institu- 
tional type. However, we are making 
a sincere attempt to pull this institu- 
tional advertising out of the conven- 
tional rut. That is, we will attempt 
to make it highly interesting and at- 
tractive. 

There will be no increase in our 
appropriation for advertising and I see 
no reason why there should be an in- 
crease in the dollars spent. But there 
will be no material curtailment in the 
appropriation. 

The current defense boom, as we all 
know, is the most vicious kind of 
artificial prosperity and in the writer’s 
opinion it will not be many months 
before we will all need as many of 
our regular industrial customers as we 
can possibly retain. 


Motor Trucks 


W. L. Nenasuck, INTERNATIONAI 
HARVESTER COMPANY, Cuicaco: We 
are maintaining schedules as in the 
year past and hope to see reasons for 
doing more before the winter is over. 


Power Equipment 


BorteR MANUFACTURER: We shall 
have an increase in the neighborhood 
of fifteen to eighteen per cent over 
our 1940 advertising budget. Nearly 
all of this increase will be used for 
publication advertising. 

We have no particular plans at the 
moment for doing anything materially 
different in the way of advertising or 
sales promotion from our usual prac- 
tices. One thing that we may do is 
to make a special drive for perfor- 
mance data on our installations, for 
which we may offer cash prizes to 
salesmen who do the best job for us. 
I am also hopeful that next year will 
see the production of a rather com- 
prehensive handbook for distribution 
to senior mechanical engineers in vari- 
ous engineering schools as well as to 
practicing engineers. 

In so far as meeting the current 
situation is concerned—while we are 
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With corn cob pipe and straw hat, Philip 
H. Hubbard, vice-president, Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York, poses with 
Bessie at G-E's Construction Materials Fair 


busier than we have ever been before 
—we have, as I imagine is the case 
with many companies, some lines of 
equipment in which we are not utiliz- 
ing fully our production capacity. We 
plan to devote a lot more of our pub- 
lication space next year to the adver- 
tising of such products. Incidentally, 
I think this may be part of the an- 
swer to maintaining advertising for 
many companies that have a fairly 
extensive line of products. In such 
situations, there are always likely to 
be some products which are laggards, 
and 1941 should offer the opportunity 
to strengthen the company’s position 
with respect to such products. 
Another field which justifies expan- 
sion of advertising in our case—and 
I think this too might apply to many 
others—is that of advertising to in- 
dustrial executives. I feel that during 
all these years we have done a fairly 
adequate job of advertising to our first 
line of buying influence, namely, en- 
gineers. On the other hand, I feel that 
the advertising we have done direct 
to management has been very inade- 
quate and I see 1941 as an opportunity 
to improve this situation. When I 
speak of “management,” I mean not 
only the top executives who, especially 
in medium-sized and smaller compan- 
ies, are actively concerned in any pur- 
chase that involves a substantial sum, 
but also men below the official cate- 
gory who are directly in charge of 
production. I feel that the ramifica- 
tions of buying influence are such that 
any company which manufactures 
major types of equipment has to cover 


a lot of ground in practically every 
organization to which it sells if it is 
going to reach all points of buying 
influence. 

For 1941 we are attempting to 
resurrect a direct mail program and 
make it pay its own way. A previous 
effort of this nature several years ago 
resulted in a list too large for conven- 
ient use and newer methods of con- 
trol will be used to keep the new pro- 
gram within bounds. 


MANUFACTURERS OF INSTRUMENTS 
AND CONTROLS: We expect to increase 
our appropriation about ten per cent 
over last year. This will be used in a 
slightly augmented publication sched- 
ule and great effort along sales promo- 
tional lines. By the looks of things at 
the present time, 1940 will show an 
increase of about twenty-five per cent 
over the total amount of business done 
last year and also from present indi- 
cations we hope that 1941 will bring 
at least twenty-five per cent increase 
over 1940. A larger increase than this 
will be prevented by our lack of pro- 
duction accommodations as we are 
running at practically full capacity 
now, working several nights a week 
and on Saturday. 

We will use a little different copy 
appeal this year as we have now built 
up a considerable number of good in- 
stallations throughout the country and 
will use installation stories to a con- 
siderable degree. 


One more aspect of the 1941 adver- 
tising problem that doesn’t seem to me 
to have been sufficiently emphasized 
in the many discussions I have heard 
as to how to justify advertising under 
conditions of capacity production is 
this: Most industrial companies utilize 
advertising for long-term rather than 
immediate results. The major func- 
tion of our advertising may be de- 
scribed as having three steps: first, to 
achieve buyer familiarity with the 
company and its products; second, to 
achieve buyer acceptance; and third, 
to achieve buyer preference. This 
three-fold function is essentially long 
term. If we have not already accom- 
plished it in large measure with re- 
spect to those people who will be buy- 
ing our classes of equipment in 1941, 
then any advertising we may do in 
1941 will not help the situation much. 
To put the matter another way: | 
would be much more concerned about 
the consequences of an appreciable re- 
duction of our advertising in 1941 
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with respect to the year 1942, 1943, 
etc., than I would be about any im- 
mediate effect it might have, that is, 
its effect upon 1941 business. 


S. D. DisteELHORST, SALES PROMO- 
TION MANAGER, COCHRANE CoRPO- 
RATION, PHILADELPHIA: As far as our 
plans for 1941 are concerned, we are 
still taking all of the normal business 
that comes our way. Undoubtedly de- 
liveries of raw materials and a step up 
of deliveries of our finished products 
may make some rearrangement in our 


program necessary at a future date. 


Printing Equipment 

Freperick B. Herrkamp, VICE- 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN Type Foun- 
pDERS SALES CORPORATION, ELIZza- 
petH, N. J.: First of all, we have a 
rather broad and somewhat diversified 
line and we have laid out our promo- 
tion program with the primary 
thought in mind of equalizing sales 
efforts on this varied line of products 
by promoting specific groups of prod- 
ucts to and through a small section of 
the selling force. We have four prod- 
uct groups and four groups of sales- 
men. These will be varied so that 
during an eight-month period each 
group of products will have been in- 
tensively pushed for a two-months 
period by each division of the sales 
force. This, we believe, will go a 
long way toward elimination, to some 
extent, of certain leaders in our line 
and bring up nearer, to proper levels, 
certain other products. This, as you 
can readily see, will be a tremendous 
help toward a more level production 
schedule. 

Our appropriation will be increased, 
for 1941, about one-half of one per 
cent of our total sales. We had about 
in eight per cent increase in volume in 
1940 and in 1941 we are anticipat- 
ng increases varying from ten per 
ent on certain items up to as high as 
thirty-five per cent on others. 

We are changing a lot of our ad- 
vertising appeals to make them more 
pecific and to also “‘tell all,” and we 
re making some changes in the dis- 
ribution of our appropriation, giving 

larger proportion to direct mail than 
ve have previously. We are also add- 
ig a series of store displays in an en- 
eavor to get “store traffic” in our 

inch offices. 

There are some rather new ideas for 

in Our program which will not be 
leased to our sales force until some 


time in January, at which time we 
plan to hold a series of regional branch 
managers’ meetings in various sec- 
tions of the country. 


Rubber Products 

R. L. Werzer, ADVERTISING Dt- 
RECTOR, THE DayToN RUBBER Mec. 
Company, Dayton, O.: We are plan- 
ning to increase our activities sub- 
stantially. The management is alert 
to the increased business activity and 
the fact that many plants will be over- 
sold. However, it also readily recalls 
that a similar condition was encount- 


ered during the World War period 
which the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, so cleverly presents in its 
booklet titled, “Outlining what hap- 
pens to manufacturers who cut indus- 
trial advertising *when management 
says: We have more business than we 
can handle.” 

Further, the very nature of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion and how 
they work dictates that there is only 
one course to follow. That is, as we 
all know, a consistent year-in and 
year-out job to the best of our ability 
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6¢That INGENIERIA INTERNA- 
CIONAL is read by the type of 
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and in keeping with our dollar regard- 
less of business conditions. 

The fact that people will be moving 
faster both economically and socially 
leads us to believe that advertising 
and promotion will have to hit faster 
and harder and that is going to be the 
keep to our promotion activities dur- 
ing 1941. 


MANUFACTURER OF RUBBER PRoD- 
ucts: The advertising budget for our 
industrial line will remain exactly the 
same as it was last year. In the matter 
of sales promotion work, we are plan- 
ning a limited series of direct mail 
pieces which will be more or less in- 
stitutional in nature, yet centered 
around specific problems which we 
have developed and are now produc- 
ing. This is a promotional type of 
program which we have not done for 
several years. 


Steel 


Wm. E. McFee, MaNnacer, Copy 
AND PLANS DEPARTMENT, THE 
AMERICAN ROLLING MILL ComMPany, 
Mipp.tetown, O.: We shall have an 
increase of twenty per cent in our ad- 
vertising appropriation for 1941. The 
fundamental thinking beneath this de- 
cision is the contemplation of what 
lies beyond the war boom bubble. Nat- 
urally we want to be in a solid posi- 
tion with customers and prospective 
customers when the inevitable hap- 
pens. And the best time to prepare 
for this eventuality is now. 

I regret that I canot delve into all 
the details and tell you what is new, 
novel and different about our 1941 
program. I doubt whether there is 
anything really new about it; for we 
shall go on interpreting the benefits 
of our flat-rolled iron and steel and 
stainless steel grades to all the inter- 
ested people we can find—more than 
a hundred million messages all told. 

As we get along we shall likely find 
better ways of doing this old, old task, 
but right now I have no sensational or 
“Keep- 


ing everlastingly at it,’ mottoes one 


spectacular plans to report. 


advertising agency. Cliché though it 
be, I guess it describes as well as any- 
thing else what we propose to do with 
our selling and advertising. 


KerrH J. Evans, ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, JosepH T. Ryerson & 
Son, INc., Cuicaco: In 1941 we will 
continue our advertising and sales pro- 


motion work along the same lines as 
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in 1940 with a probable increase of 
ten to twenty per cent. 

We are not greatly increasing our 
advertising done for current effect as 
we are doing capacity business. How- 
ever, we will place emphasis on work 
on activities that will have a long- 
range effect and help to give us a 
momentum that will carry us through 
possible lean years ahead. 


SreEL Propucer: Our advertising 
program for 1941 is very much the 
same as for 1940. We believe it ad- 
visable to continue in the markets in 
which we have been active. Our ad- 
vertising appropriation is slightly in- 
creased and we are planning to spend 
a little more money on our literature. 
Our sales promotion department is go- 
ing ahead with its activities, and all 
in all we feel that this is no time to 
slacken our efforts. 


Tanks 


Miro E. SMirH, ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER, CHICAGO BripGE & IRON Com- 
PANY, Cuicaco: In 1941 our adver- 
tising appropriation will be approxi- 
mately the same as for 1940. If the 
past two or three months are any cri- 
terion, our business volume will be 
considerably increased consequently the 
percentage of sales spent for advertis- 
ing will be reduced. 

Most of our defense business is in- 
direct. In other words, we are supply- 
ing equipment to other manufacturers 
so that they can increase their output 
of defense material. Even so, we are 
going to soft pedal mention of our 
defense business and stress our regular 
products to our regular customers. We 
hope, in this way, to soften the boom- 
erang which is bound to come when a 
great deal of defense production is 
standing around idle. 

We are going to take advantage of 
this particular period to strengthen 
our sales material. 


H. R. HANSON, ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER, THE PFAUDLER COMPANY, 
Rocnester, N. Y.: We are planning 
on maintaining normal sales and ad- 
vertising activities during the year 
1941. Both of our plants are operat- 
ing at full capacity, it is true, but so 
far it has not been necessary for us 
to alter our policy. 

Our appropriations are fixed on a 
fiscal year basis beginning June 1. We 
are simply making minor adjustments 
now for the beginning of the calendar 
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year. There will be some additions to 
our publication schedule, but for the 
most part, we will follow the program 
laid out last June. 

We have wondered what the trend 
in the field of direct mail has been 
during the past six months. It seems 
to us that there has been a good deal 
less activity, judging by the material 
received at this office from our sup- 
liers. 


Wood Products 


SAMUEL E. GOLD, SALES AND AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER, LIGNUM-VITAE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, JERSEY 
Crry, N. J.: While we are doing some 
work directly for the government and 
also indirectly through others who use 
some of our products in their equip- 
ment, we are going to put extra pres- 
sure on those products that would be 
least affected by the halting of the 
preparedness program. 

There are certain fields where there 
is always business, whether you have 
a preparedness program, war boom, or 
any other kind of boom. Even though 
this particular type of business does 
not loom very large in comparison 
with some of the business floating 
around now and that will be floating 
around for the next year or so, it is 
my firm belief that after all the hulla- 
baloo is over, this “bread and butter” 
business will loom up much larger and 
help to carry the burden. 

We are prepared to do all that we 
possibly can to help the defense pro- 
gram, but even if we were comman- 
deered so that our entire plant was 
working exclusively on war materials, 
we would continue to do a certain 
amount of advertising and promotion 
in our regular fields because there 
would come a time when we would 
be in a position to come back and serve 
our old friends. 

Absence may make the heart grow 
fonder between two lovers, but I don’t 
believe this holds true between a cus- 
tomer and a source of supply—unless 
you keep reminding your customer 
that the absence is only temporary and 
that one day you'll be back at the old 
stand ready to serve him. 





Garrison Appointed 


W. W. Garrison & Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed to handle the technica! 
and national advertising of the Yeomans 
Brothers Company, Chicago, makers o! 
industrial and sanitary pumping and air 
compressing equipment. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PaGE 27] 


Agency Executives 


ORGANIZATION, PHILADELPHIA: To 
me the most significant thing about 
the general increases both for space 
and direct mail advertising by our in- 
dustrial clients, is that they are un- 
moved by the tax situation, but defi- 
nitely influenced by the need of taking 
a long look ahead when their normal 
marketing relations with regular cus- 
tomers becomes paramount. 

Increases among our clients are not 
spectacular, but are substantial and 
devoted to increasing the frequency 
of showing in previously thin spots 
and to opening up new markets. 

In many cases, copy is reflecting 
the importance of normal customer 
relations and is either taking on an 
institutional turn, or includes a frank 
explanation for delays occasioned by 
defense priorities. 

Our clients show no sign of splurg- 
ing but are definitely aware of the 
need for maintaining good will in old 
and new markets. 


Big Direct Mail Campaign 

W. R. McLarn, Present, Mc- 
Latin ORGANIZATION, INc., PHILA- 
DELPHIA: The outlook for 1941, as 
far as we are concerned, is very good. 
Not a single one of our advertisers has 
reduced his appropriation . . . as a mat- 
ter of fact, I think they have all 
increased, 

And one of the outstanding adver- 
tisers in the industrial field has not 
only increased his Trade Paper adver- 
tising, but is putting on the most 
extensive direct-by-mail campaign he 
has had in years. 

This in spite of the fact that they 
are turning down orders! 


Planning Without Waste 


C. L. Rumritt, CHarves L. RuM- 
RILL & CoMPANY, RoOcHEsTER, N. Y.: 
Rarely have I ever seen advertisers as 

ow in making final decisions as this 

ir. In general, I would say that 
vhat increases there are would not 
rage more than ten per cent. There 
ns to be little disposition to take 
intage of the “pay it out in adver- 
ig rather than to the government 
vement.” I think this is as it 
uld be, for advertising money spent 
ilessly is wasted and waste harms 

ill. 
Several of our clients who are do- 
a considerable amount of war 
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advertising without interruption. One 
of them in particular had a very sad 
experience in 1918 when they turned 
about ninety per cent of their capac- 
ity over to the government, and dis- 
continued advertising. Now, despite 
the fact that they can sell several 
times more than they can produce, 
they are increasing their advertising 
program. In this way, they hope to 
maintain their present position in the 
field and reduce discontent over slow 
deliveries to the minimum. 








work are planning to continue their 


To sum the whole thing up in a 
sentence: Our clients are continuing 
their advertising uninterruptedly but 
without wastefulness, with the idea of 
maintaining as much of their present 
markets as possible and placing them- 
selves in the best possible position to 
resume business with maximum good 
will after the current boom is over. 


Act Before Prices Advance 

H. A. ScrRIBNER, PRESIDENT, Rus- 
seELL T. Gay, INc., Cuicaco: Be- 
yond any question, 1941 is going to be 
one of the biggest advertising years 





> General Industrial Expansion 


Oo > The Application of Conditioned Air for 
re’ the improvement of industrial efficiency 


% >» The extensive Installation of Ventilating 
Systems in Plants and Factories to con- 
form with Health Law Requirements 


» 
x These are current factors creating a Major Market 
7" for all kinds cf heating, ventilating and air condi- 


tioning products. 


Contributions to the develop- 


ment of this Market are explained in HEATING and 
a VENTILATING'S “Profits in Air" booklet. If you 
Oo have no copy in your files, we suggest that you send 


for one immediately (free to business executives), 


making the request on your letterhead. 
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ATTENTION—ARE YOU THIS MAN? 


Are you the type of man who is looking for ad- 

ditional markets for your company's output? Are 

you the type of man who seeks ways to increase 

your company’s sales in fields where you now 

have some sales? Are you the kind of man 

e who knows that a high 

quality publication can 

ilk Plant be of service to yout 

If you are, write for 

Monthly a sample copy and full 
details. 


CHICAGO 








ALWAYS 





. - in reporting new de- 
velopments— 


. - in buyers’ preference 


for industrial advertising men that it 
has ever been our good fortune to see. 
Without exception, our accounts have 
increased their space, and indications 
are that many of them will take ad- 
vantage of present price conditions to 
fill their literature requirements be- 
fore impending increases in paper and 
printing prices take place. 

Now is the time for any manufac- 
turer to put himself on the map, and 
most of them have seen the advisabil- 
ity of proceeding in that direction. 


Maintain Customer Relations 

RAYMOND E. LoveKIN, PRESIDENT, 
R. E. Lovekrn CorporaTION, PHILA- 
DELPHIA: Contrary to the belief of 
some, I am glad to say that about 
seventy per cent of our clients will 
spend more money for industrial ad- 
vertising in 1941 than they spent in 
1940. 

I believe that despite the fact that 
a great many manufacturers are work- 
ing directly or indirectly on defense 
work, they now fully realize that 
emergencies can’t and won’t exist for- 
ever—and this time they see the wis- 
dom of consistently building good will 
and product identification to assure 
their places in the sun when the emer- 
gency terminates. This might be said 
to be indicative of the fact that many 
more advertisers today (than during 
the last emergency) realize not only 
the value of, but the necessity for 
good advertising and sales promotional 
work. 

Now, while a number of our clients 
are busy directly or indirectly on 
emergency work and are thus some- 
what behind in delivery of regular 
work, they are keeping their regular 
customers cognizant of the fact and 
asking the customers to bear with 


them during this period. This is not 
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definitely outlined in any campaign of 
any of our clients, possibly because we 
and the clients feel that most every 
intelligent business man is, after all, 
aware that an emergency does exist, 
and that no sane business man would 
voluntarily (and without such an 
emergency reason) neglect his regular 
line of customers. 

However, we are going right ahead 
advertising the clients’ products in an 
attractive and informative, assuring 
manner and not necessarily contin- 
uously talking about the fact that 
“We are so sorry, but we’re terribly 
busy with emergency work.” I be- 
lieve that too much of such advertis 
ing is obviously superfluous and that 
the intelligent business man_ realizes 
that fact anyhow. 


Tell Regular Sales Story 


James T. AuBrReYy, AUBREY, 
Moore & Wattace, INc., CHICAGo: 
It appears to us that industrial adver- 
tising in 1941 will have a much larger 
proportionate gain than general ad 
vertising. 

As to the maintenance of customer 
relations, even though deliveries may 
be more of a problem than sales, we 
do not see any plans to reduce sales 
organizations or sales contacts. It 
would appear to us that manufactur- 
ers realize it is important to maintain 
sales and sales promotion activities, 
even though immediate orders are not 
the problem. 

Regarding a change of copy theme 
to meet these conditions where they 
exist, we cannot say that we have 
noticed any marked new trend. There 
undoubtedly will be a few adver 
tisements asking the customers to be 
patient, but in general it would appear 
industrial advertisers view their ad 
vertising situation somewhat as they 
view their sales situation—that it is 
advisable 


regular sales story even though they 


to continue to tell thei: 


may be sold out for a considerable 


period ahead. 
Looking Ahead to Peace 


Wirtiam B. Remrincton, Wo. & 
REMINGTON, INc., SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.: A number of the compani: 
we serve, both in the industrial and 
consumer fields, are substantially in 
creasing their advertising appropria 
tions for 1941. 

Manufacturers in the 
field who are over-sold, or who a 
finding difficulty in adequately su; 
plying their normal markets becau 


industri 
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of diversion of production to the de- 
fense industries, are particularly con- 
scious of the need of maintaining the 
good will and recognition of the cus- 
tomers who constitute their normal 
market. 

lo this end they are shaping special 
idvertising copy, and general adver- 
tising and publicity plans. Sooner or 
iter defense and war activities will 
come to an end. We are endeavoring 
to point out to our clients that the 
normal state of industrial activity is 
geared to peace, and that it is impor- 
tant to look ahead to the time when 
the world will again be at peace and 
emphasis placed upon increasing con- 
sumer living standards. 


Up 10 to 15 Per Cent 


WiittiaM E. PETERSON, PETERSON 
& KEMPNER, INc., New York: Most 
of our clients have added to their 
advertising schedules for 1941, the 
average increase being between ten 
ind fifteen per cent. 

Practically all of our clients are 
long-established manufacturing  or- 
ganizations, to whom the present 
situation is not new, they having 
passed through a similar condition 
twenty-odd years ago. Since the sit- 
uation is in a large measure a familiar 
one to us also, we were probably 
among the first agencies to foresee 
present developments and where neces- 
sary to call their probability to the 
attention of our clients. 

Thus our clients’ sales and adver- 
tising policies are adjusted to present 
conditions on the basis of past ex- 
perience, the advertising being pre- 
pared to give full attention to the 
manufacturing emergency of today, 
but with a background of certainty 
that emergency conditions will some 
day be a thing of the past, and “busi- 
ess as usual” will again come to the 
Sane 
Insure Market Indentification 

PirTsBURGH AGENCY: A _ number 

our clients are so much oversold 

it production promises to be their 
in problem in 1941. The attitude 
t these companies toward advertising, 
least up to date, is that they should 
p it up in order to insure against 
of market identification when 
siness takes the drop which all re- 

d as inevitable. It may be that 

e of them will have to use adver- 

1g space to tell customers and 

spects that they cannot fill orders, 
it is not as bad as that yet. 


-_> 
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There has been a great deal of talk 
in print and otherwise about adver- 
tisers increasing their expenditures 
rather than paying the money to the 
tax collectors. This is a good sec- 
ondary argument, but I actually know 
of no advertiser who regards it is a 
primary reason for advertising. I 
doubt whether we shall see in this 
coming period any of the excesses of 
this sort which we remember from the 
previous wartime. I hope not because 
on the whole that did not work out 
well for the long-range interests of 


advertisers. 


wee 3 


NE OF INDUSTRIA 
EIR SALESMEN. 
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Oil Suppliers Hold Steady 

R. C. Gano, RoGers, Gano & 
Bacuropt, INnc., Tusa, OKLA.: 
About sixty per cent of our volume is 
in oil equipment advertising, our other 
accounts being scattered in various 
industries. Present indications are 
that accounts will continue in 1941 as 
in 1940. We have had no particular 
increases indicated as yet, though we 
do believe business in our field will be 
somewhat better the coming year. 


Sound Viewpoints Prevail 


Frep C. Noyes, Horton-Noyes 
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The 1941 Telephone "BLUE BOOK" 


containing a complete 3-section, 
cross-indexed, Directory and Buyers’ 
Guide of the manufacturers and sup- 
pliers serving the telephone industry 
will be published as a part of the 


regular January 15, 1941 issue of 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


$1.50 per copy 
7720 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois 
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NOW 
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CoMPANY, Provipence, R. L: I 
know the question is frequently raised 
“Why advertise when we are sold 
out?” We have found this to be more 
of an academic question than an ac- 
tual threat to 1941 programs. Most 
of the major executives of the larger 
industrial firms have not forgotten 
the situation that existed after the 
first World War and are quite con- 
scious of the problems which faced 
companies who had eliminated or 
greatly curtailed promotional efforts 
on the strength of huge war time or- 
ders. 

With the exception of direct de- 
fense business, the problems of the 
manufacturer in selling his goods in 
1941 are no different from any other 
year. His men are going to be calling 
on the same people and it is to be an- 
ticipated that the buying practices of 
industrial consumers will not change 
merely because their orders are larger. 

There will be some companies who 
either through necessity, or lack of 
foresight will neglect some of their 
established customers or distributors. 
These outlets will, of necessity, look 
for new sources of supply. Under 
such conditions it is only reasonable 
to suppose that they will turn to 
those sources who are best known to 


them. Certainly, one of the funda- 





mental purposes in industrial adver- 
tising has been to make the adver- 
tiser’s name and product well known 
and acceptable in case such a situation 
arises. 

Those companies having a reserve 
production capacity will be in a par- 
icularly enviable position during the 
coming year. It must be remembered 
that even at its best the defense pro- 
gram affects directly only a compara- 
tively small percentage of companies. 

"So far as copy is concerned we do 
not intend to change our copy ap- 
proach materially. We do anticipate 
there will be less emphasis on inquiry 
producing copy and more on general 
company and product publicity. 

We look for a fine year in 1941 and 
commitments to date bear this out. 





Alvin Irwin Findley Dies 

Alin Irwin Findley, eighty-one years 
old, editor of The Iron Age for twenty 
years prior to his 
retirement in 1930, 
died in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Dec. 12. 
Thirty-eight of Mr. 
Findley’s fifty years’ 
association with 
journalism were 
spent on business 
publications, ha v- 
ing become editor 
of The Iron Age 
back in 1905 and 
editor-in-chief in 

1911. Mr. Findley 
was the first presi- A 
dent of the Na- : 
tional Conference 
of Business Paper Editors organized in 


FINDLEY 


SPEED UP With Vari-Typer 


Thousands of business organizations are saving 
money by using the Vari-Typer . . . the composing 
Type Writer with changeable faces and spaces. This 
office machine reduces composition and printing 
costs for forms, bulletins, booklets, catalogs, folders, 
etc., for either Mimeograph or Offset reproduction. 
Investigate the savings possible in your business. 


WRITE TODAY for new demonstration portfolio 
“How You Can Save Money With Vari-Typer” 
with actual samples of work produced 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 
333 Sixth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


1919 and he was a director of the United 
Publishers’ Corporation, now the Chilton 
Company, from 1924 to 1932. 


Dodge Brothers Studies 
Truck Market 


Today twenty out of every 100 motor 
vehicles sold in this country are trucks, 
according to officials of Dodge Brothers, 
who are conducting a widespread and in 
tensive first-hand truck market study. This 
compares with a ratio of six out of every 
100 in 1917 and annual sales of motor 
trucks now exceed 500,000, with poss 
™ bilities of reaching 1,000,000. 

Local conditions affecting the sale 
new and used trucks are being analyzed 
at dealer meetings in key cities throughout 
the United States 
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What Makes a 
Mailing CLICK? 


Advertising men agree—the list is 
more than half the story. 

McGraw-Hill Lists, used by leading 
mailers, direct your selling message to 
industry's key purchasing power. Thor- 
ough horizontal and vertical coverage 
of major markets. Selections to fit 
special requirements. 

New names added and list revisions 
made daily. Guaranteed accurate with- 
in two per cent. Inexpensive. Pro- 
ductive. Inquire today! 


G-E Retains Basford 


The Publicity Department, Genera! 
Electric Company, Schenectady, has ay 
pointed the G. M. Basford Company, New 
York, as consultant in connection with it 
1941 Tri-Clad motor advertising and pr 
motional campaign. 


Sterling Beeson Appointed 


Sterling Beeson, Inc., Toledo, has be: 
appointed to handle the advertising « 
the Youngstown- Miller Company, Sa 
dusky, O., maker of oil purifiers. Art! 
Reichert is account executive. 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Ine. 
330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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{CONTINUED FROM Pace 72] 


Markets in 1941 


confront the textile industry will be 
the procurement of equipment and 
supplies necessary for the efficient op- 
eration of the mills. Many of the com- 
panies furnishing equipment and sup- 
plies to the textile mills are now man- 
ufacturing defense supplies and have 
curtailed production of their usual 
lines. Unless precautions are taken, 
the textile industry is going to be con- 
fronted with a lack of such items as 
bushings and bearings, all types of 
metals and items fabricated of metal, 
certain chemicals, etc. The textile in- 
dustry is playing a vital part in the 
nation’s defense program and _ steps 
should be taken so that there will be 
no shortage of supplies and equipment 
for efficient production.—RIcHARD P. 
SMITH, Cotton. 


For two consecutive years the tex- 
tile industry has set two successive 
records in mill activity. Textile 
World’s index of activity for 1940 will 
be approximately 140 (on the basis of 
1923-25 as 100) when all statistical 
returns are in. That new high repre- 
sents an increase of six per cent over 
the index of 132 for 1939, the pre- 


vious record year. 


For 1941 every indication points to 
a maintenance of existing production 
records for at least the first half of 
that year. Despite many unpredictable 
factors beyond that time, it is also 
reasonable to expect a high rate of ac- 
tivity for the entire calendar year of 
1941. 


The defense program is of course 
the controlling influence in textiles 
ind will continue to be so during next 
year. The extra demands from defense 
orders have impressed upon textile 
manufacturers the need for alertness 
n modernizing plants and _ policies. 
ut of the present situation should 
merge a textile industry far more ef- 
ficiently manned and equipped than 

er before in its history. In that 
process, suppliers of equipment and ac- 

ssories to textile mills will profit 
ist as much as will the mills them- 
lves. It is that theme which such 
ippliers should use as the basis of 
cir sales and advertising approach 

the textile industry in 1941.— 
/ouGcLas G. Woo tr, Editor-in-Chief, 

vtile World. 


Milestones 


in Publishing 


A new service department to conduct 
field studies and do market research for 
advertisers has been established by Ahrens 
Publishing Company. Walter O. Voegele, 
former associate editor, will be in charge 
of the new service which will be under 
the general supervision of the company’s 
sales promotion department headed by 
William R. Robinson. 

Based on findings in the field, the new 
department will make recommendations to 
manufacturers for restyling lines, chang- 
ing sales methods, reallocating distributive 
channels, and other problems that effect 
the sale of advertisers’ products to hotels 
and restaurants. 





+ 

The 1941 Modern Plastics Catalog, con- 
taining 476 pages, was issued last month 
New features in the book include sections 
on plastics engineering and plastic coatings, 
and new charts on solvents and plasticizers 
The directory section is considerably larger 
than in previous issues. 


& 

The Tobacco Leaf, oldest tobacco busi- 
ness paper, celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary with a diamond jubilee num- 
ber issued on Dec. 28. This weekly busi- 
ness paper has not missed an issue since 
it was founded. Carl A. Werner, presi 
dent and publisher, has been editor for 
the last forty years. 

= 

A new fortnightly, to be known as Food 
Materials, a group-sponsored publication 
for buyers of food, beverage, and confec- 
tionery plant supplies, will make its ap- 
pearance in New York about Jan. 15. A. 
A. Lund, director of Lund Associates, 
food chemist, market analyst and sales 
counsellor, is editor and publisher. 


es 

Western Building makes its bow this 
month as a consolidation of two former 
retail lumber journals, Pacific Retail Lum- 
berman, published by The Timberman, 
Inc., which will be the publisher, and 
Western Retail Lumberman, heretofore 
published by the Western Retail Lumber- 
mans Association. The editorial policy 
will be enlarged to include the activities 
and interests of building contractors and 
architects. Distribution on a controlled 
basis will cover the eleven western states. 


Rumwell Promoted by IBM 


Reginald Rumwell, formerly a member 
of the sales organization in San Fran- 
cisco, and with the 
company since 
1936, has been pro- 
moted advertising 
manager, Interna- 
tional Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, 
New York, succeed- 
ing Arch Davis, 
who was promoted 
to executive secre- 
tary. While still in 
sales, Mr. Rumwell 
had charge of the 
exhibit at the 
Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition and coéperated in the 
building of the company’s exhibit at the 
New York World's Fair 








R. RUMWELL 
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COVERAGE 


worth crowing about 


Largest net paid producer circulation in 
the field for past ten years straight. 
Greatest number of plants covered, as 
proved by independent survey. 

Highest rating in individual subscribers, 
in executive readers, and in key men 
reached. 

THAT'S COVERAGE! . . 
obtain only through 


. which you can 









a= 
\ Our rate 
Write for | card shows 
\ @ big ratio 


free market 
survey of \ 
your 


products. of readers 


to dollars 
of 


? advertising. 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago 








DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 3,000 of them in all these 


fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 

AMERICAN MACHINIST 

AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
BUREAt 

ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 

ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICA 
TIONS 

AVIATION 


Bacon's CLIPPING BUREAI 

Biack DIAMOND 

BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT..100 

Brick & CLay Recorp 

BUILDING SuPPLY NEws 

BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAI 
CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG. 
CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGI 
NEERIN( Insert Between 8 
Civi. ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS... Third Cover 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 
MONTHLY 
CoxHEAD Corp 


Dun’'s REVIEW 


EARTH MOvER AND ROAD BUILDER... 
ELECTRICAL Buyers’ REFERENCE. .8 


ELECTRICAL WorRLD 
ENGINEERING News-Recorp. Third Cover 
EXCAVATING ENGINEER 


Fritz PUBLICATIONS 
Gray, Russet T., 


HEATING, PIPING AND Arr CONDITION 

ING 62-63-64 
HEATING AND 
Heat TREATING AND FORGING...... 
HosPpiIrAL MANAGEMENT 


IRON AGI! 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY.. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Second Cover, Insert Between 44-45 


MACHINE DESIGN . a 

MACHINERY ... oa: 

MARINE ENGINEERING AND SHIPPING 
REVIEW Nr ee ee ee 

McGraw-Hi_t PusLisnHine Co. (Di 
rect Mail Division) 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERIN( 

MiL_x PLANT MONTHLY 

Mitt & Factory 

Mitt SUPPLIES 

MopDERN INDUSTRY 

MopERN MACHINE SHOP.. 


eee. Back Cover 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


ASSOCIATION 


Pir & QUARRY 

POWER er ee 
PowER PLANT ENGINEERIN 
PRACTICAL BUILDER 
Propuct ENGINEERIN( 
PURCHASIN 


RAILWAY AG! a wae 

RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEER.... 

RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT! 
NANCI eee ee ¥ 

RAILWAY MECHANICAL EN 

RAILWAY SIGNALIN‘ 

Roaps & STREETS 

SHEET METAL WORKER 

STEEI : :awees , 

SWEET S CATALOG SERVICE 

TELEPHONE ENGINEER 

TEXTILE WorLD 

THOMAS PUBLISHIN 

Toot ENGINEER 


Woop Propucts 
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Index 





to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





430. The Residential Building Market. 

A presentation analyzing the resi- 
dential building market and discus- 
sing five major groups active in the 
field, how they operate, and what in- 
terests them in the form of advertis- 
ing. Prepared by Operative Builder 
and Contractor. 


431. Industrial Boxoffice. 

A house organ devoted to news 
about business films. Published by 
The Calvin Company. 


432. Earth Mover and Road Builder 
Markets 

A graphically illustrated analysis of 

the various divisions of the earth mov- 

ing and road building markets; types 


of work they do; what the market 


represents; who the buyers are, what 
they buy, and how to sell them. Issued 
by Earth Mover and Road Builder. 


433. Profits in Air. 

A pamphlet discussing the indus- 
trial market for heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning products. Pub- 
lished by Heating & Ventilating. 


434. Food News. 

This monthly publication issued by 
Food Industries gives the highspots 
of news in the food field and includes 
a list of new construction activity in 
the industry. 


435. The Annual Report to Stock- 
holders. 

An analysis of the reports of 216 
companies showing the new techniques 
being used in the way of art work, 
layout, and content to make the facts 
more interesting and easier to under- 
stand. Prepared by Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 


436. A Change Is Being Made. 

This folder announcing the new 
Western Builder contains an analysis 
of the building market in the eleven 


western states. 


428. Construction Outlook, 1941. 
The annual forcast of construction 
activity issued by the Statistical and 
Research Division, F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, with breakdown by kinds 


of construction and comparison with 
1939 and 1940 figures. Data on ma- 
jor classifications are shown for the 
last seven years. 


429. Driving a Wedge Into Indus- 
try’s Fastest Growing Market. 
This booklet presents a compre- 
hensive picture of the metallurgical 
engineering market, explaining how it 
operates, what it does and where, what 
it buys, and describes the peculiarities 
of the men who constitute its buying 
factors. Produced by Metals and 
Alloys. 


406. Who Buys Machine Tools & 
Machinery? 

A plant-by-plant survey of thirty- 
three metal-working plants of all sizes 
conducted by American Machinist, 
showing the classification and number 
of executives who determine the need, 
type, size and make of machine tools 
and machinery required, and those who 
approve the purchases. 


319. This Matter of Catalogs in In- 
dustrial Marketing. 


A report summarizing specific in- 
formation on the subject of industrial 
catalogs, received from 3,310 impor- 
tant engineers and industrial buyers. 
The place of the catalog in buying pro- 
cedure; the kinds of catalogs indus- 
trial buyers find most useful; practice 
with regard to maintenance and use 
of catalogs, and other related data are 
included in this sixteen-page booklet 
issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


422. The Market for Automotive 
Equipment in the Earth Moving 
and Road Building Fields. 

Presentations based on market study 
among contractors, country, state, and 
federal highway officials and open pit 
operators showing trucks owned by 
makes, sizes, types of engine, miles 
traveled, length of life, new units to 
be bought, buying influences, and 
types of work done. Market data pre 
sented for entire market, and also 
broken down into contractor, county, 
state, and federal highway official, and 
open pit operator divisions. Survey 
made by Earth Mover and Road 

Builder. 
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